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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THE LAMP 
has provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely 
topics, supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the 
publication has maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, 
namely: 


1. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church 
to win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the 
Divine Center of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to 
the Mission Cause, i. e., by the education and training of laborers to 
work in the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful 
to be mindful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 





We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can be done 
easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 
subscribe. 


The subscription is but ONE DOLLAR a year. Subscriptions should be sent 
by Postal Order, registered letter, or check, addressed to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LamMp.—Isaias vxu, 1. 
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“He is risen!’’—that triumphal crv still thrills the 
Christian soul at Easter. But in the telling of the 
glorious story of the Resurrection, the 

THE significance of a bit of conversation be- 
UPPER tween Our Lord and His disciples in the 
ROOM Upper Room is sometimes glossed over. 
The scene is a tremendous one—assem- 

bled together are Christ and ten of His apostles. They 
knew Him to be dead; thev had been told of His 
burial; so sure were they of His failure that they had 
scoffed at reports of the Resurrection. With Him 


| 
back in their midst, eating with them, speaking to them, 
we can be sure that they hung on to His every word. 

And this is what He said: “Thus it is written 
thus should Christ suffer, and should rise again from 
the third 
day; and that repentance 


and 


the dead on 
THE REASON FOR 
CHRIST’S DEATH 


AND RESURRECTION 


and of sin 
should be preached in His 
name to all the nations, 
(Luke 24, 46-47) This 
rising again of Christ was to be the final affirmation 
of all the truths He had taught them; their duty now 
to 1f those truths 
From now on, theirs was not to be the life of fisher- 
on the maintenance of 
and their dependents, but an apostolate of information 
and persuasion. yf repentance and 
remission of sin was not for themselves alone, nor for 
their immediate neighbors, but for all the world. 


remission 


beginning from Jerusalem.” 


was spread knowledge abroad. 


men, intent chiefly themselves 


The good news 


When we think of how the Resurrection, and the 
subsequent enlightening by the Holy Spirit en Pente- 
cost, made of these men 

THE SOURCE OF burning witnesses to the 
APOSTOLIC ZEAL Hope of All Nations, we 


marvel at their fortitude and 
And yet we have an understanding of the 
power behind it—they had seen the Risen Lord, they 
had an obligation to let all men know of Him and His 
Gospel. 


courage. 


In the nineteen centuries since, the Apostles have 
had their successors, men similarly impelled to spread 
that message of repentance and forgive- 
We marvel too at the intrepidity 
of those heroic souls who have gone out 
from their homes to spread the Good 
News in distant lands. But we miss the point unless 
we let the significance of those words of Christ—the 
words that explain the reason for His life and death 
burn itself deep in our souls. 
directed to tl 
:you and 


OUR 
SHARE 


ness. 


Those words were not 
re Apostles only—they meant for 

Christ has risen—as it was written— 
that the whole world might know what He taught. 


were 
me. 


oy 
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And everyone who hears and believes in His messag 
has a solemn duty to tell it to his friends and neighbors 
We live in a world of strife and sorrow, a work 
where the ideas of repentance and remission of sit 
are scoffed at. Adapting ourselves 

EXAMPLE only too readily to the standards of 
OF our age, we keep concealed fron 
OTHERS others our own evaluation of _ the 
need for repentance and the value of 

forgiveness. How our attitude contrasts itself with 
the behavior of those of modern beliefs! Evers 


Communist, for instance, is an apostle of his move 
ment. 
the supremity of material values; he knows and lives 
up to his of the standards oi 
Communism to the attention of his neighbor, by ex- 
He certainly 
does not strive to keep his “treasure” to himself; anc 
he is quite willing that his “light” should shine. 

“He Christ our Hope, the Savior « 
the world, has come back from the grave to give us 


obligation bringing 


planation, by persuasion, by pressure. 


is risen” f al 


the assurance that what He 
“BEGINNING AT teaches is the solution to al 
JERUSALEM” the world’s problems. Througt 
the grace of God, we have 
been brought to faith like that of the Apostles. We 


all of us, have been given a share of the duty that 
was theirs, strongly impressed upon them by Christ 


Himself on that Resurrection Day. 
And this preaching, in which all of us have a share 
to perform, words are secondary to actions. The 
very first requisite oi 


THE CORE OF 
CHRIST’S TEACHING 


means that everyone wh¢ 
bases his hope in_ the 


Resurrection of Jesus must live a mortified life. He 
cannot teach others what he himself will not do. But 
if he conforms himself to that root principle of the 


Gospel, his life can be a living sermon to those wh: 
still walk in darkness. 
The ten who waited in the Upper Room were pos: 


sessed of no great persuasive abilities or skills.  S 

great was their faith in the 
OUR OWN words of their Redeemer, how- 
APOSTLESHIP ever, that each one of them died 


a martyr for His cause. But it 
is important to note that the martyr’s crown came t 
the Apostles only after a life-time spent in explaining 
the Catholic faith. What we can do, in emulation of 
them, is to be bringers of light to those who seek the 
Truth, by being informed, by using every opportunit 


to explain the precious faith that is ours, by praying 


“that all be one” in the Risen Christ. 


Christianity, repentance, } 


He not only defends his own right to believe inf 
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N an inaugural address to a crowd outside the Capitol, 
in March 1913, President Wilson said: “We shall 
restore, not destroy The nation has been deeply 
stirred by a solemn passion, stirred by the know- 
This is not a day of 


These phrases were 


stirred 
ledge of wrong, of ideals lost 

triumph: it is a day of dedication.” 
directed to domestic issues, but they are magnificently 
appropriate today. Let us link them to phrases used by the 
American “The 
piled high with difficulties, and we must rise to the occa- 


This 


time will be remembered as the great day of dedication, 


greatest of all Presidents: occasion is 


sion. Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history.” 
in the Old Testament sense of “day,” and the occasion is 
most certainly piled high with difficulties. Americans are 
rising magnificently to the occasion. Many of them may 
not be conscious of shaping any particular pattern of 
history. Beyond being generous they may not trouble to 
recognise the terrible bid for world-power the Prince of 
Darkness is making. Catholics know that God works in 
history and calls for our co-operation. We must hold the 
controls to give history a course. We must help the Para- 
clete to weave His pattern. For it is part of the splendid 
optimism of Christianity that it believes that God Himself 
is at work in history, reconciling the world to Himself 
Those who act with Him in and on history, and none are 
in a better position to do so than American Catholics, can 
draw on the inexhaustible resources of His spiritual dyna- 
mism and the Seven-fold gifts of the Paraclete, which are 
all so vitally necessary for that tremendous task. The 
Catholic never loses hope that God will draw final good 
out of evil, since He is stronger than Satan, that “there 
isa Divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how 
we will,” that not mere blind Chance or Fate or fickle 
forces of Destiny rule the lives of men and nations, but 
that Providence, hour by hour and year by year, is tracing 
a gigantic pattern out of human events wherein even evil 
has a place and a portion. But the Catholic also knows 
that in some mysterious way our wills are ours to make 
them concur with the Divine Will, that the Holy Ghost 
has need of our co-operation to hasten the shaping of His 
pattern of history. 

History is gathering speed with a frightening accelera- 
tion. Professor Julian Huxley has estimated that “changes 
(such as inventions or improvements) of a magnitude 
which took 50,000 years to accomplish in the early Palwo- 
lithic age were run through in a mere millennium towards 


The Pattem of the Paractete 


By Liam Brophy 


ed 


its close; and, with the advent of civilization, the unit of 
change soon became reduced to the century. Since civili- 
zation is cumulative the rate has been progressively if 
irregularly speeded up during the 5,000 years of recorded 
history. This speeding up, due to the techniques of science, 
has been especially noticeable during the last 300 years. 
Added to the rapid modifications which science has made 
on man’s environment and his mode of living came the 
Theory of Evolution to make him more than ever change 
Poets became quite enthused over it and spoke 
“far-off 


conscious 
of the 


creation moves.” 


Divine Event towards which the whole 
Philosophers spoke with the fiery ardour 
of prophets about the New Dispensation that Progress 
was to bring on earth. But on the whole the course of 
history was regarded as something of a mighty river on 
which a passive mankind was borne. It is only of late 
that men have sought actively to control that change, and 
force it towards their own conceptions of good. 
Unfortunately many of these conceptions of change 
were ironically static. To continue the metaphor, it was 
as if men decided to turn the flow of history into a vast 


lake 


imagine that all past generations lead up to our own which 


artificial and immobile It is a human failing to 
will be the crowning and perfection of them. The Catho- 
lic attitude to history is wider and wiser for it views it 
sub specie aeternitatis. It is well expressed in Tennyson’s 


familiar lines: 


“The old order changeth giving place to the new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


Those, like Marx, who take a materialistic view of history 
have not the faith or vision to believe it possible that God 
should fulfil Himself in many ways and that the Holy 
Ghost should continually renew the face of the earth as 
well as the hearts of men who mould history. 

Thus at the time of the French Revolution men imagined 
that they were ushering in a new era of Reason in the 
name of that divided trinity of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. Once Reason had been enthroned, they 
thought, and the last priest hanged by the entrails of the 
last king, mankind would reach a static Utopia which 
admitted of no further progress, since it would be perfect, 
and all would be for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, a sophism which, from the point of view of sound 
philosophy; is patent nonsense. The Seven Deadly Sins 
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upset the calculations of the French Revolution, and men 
were taught, not for the first or last time, that the evil 
effects of Original Sin are not overcome by social reform 
In Victorian times men spoke of Utopia-round-the-corner. 
Unrestricted economic competition and automatic pro- 
gress were to bring a Utopia of plenty on earth to all men 
of good will. The other sort of men would be made by 
Likewise, the League 


of Nations bravely promised to bring down heaven on 


economic adjustments and reform 
earth. History, which hitherto had been but a record of 
wars, would now enter the quict lake-water stage, placid 
in a perfect peace 

The most interesting, as well as the most naive theory 
of history in our time is Karl Marx's. “Men make their 
own history,” he wrote, “but they do not do so spon 
taneously under conditions they have themselves chosen. 
On the contrary, they must make it upon terms already 
handed down to them and determined.” The Communist 
Manifesto as well as Das Kapital are written to the thesis 
that all history is determined by economic necessity, and 
that art, 
products of that 


literature are 
To 


economic production there corresponds an 


religion, poetry and mere by 


economic process. each stage of 
appropriate 


Fi r 


Marx the chief characteristic of any given period of history 


political form and an appropriate class structure. 


is the system of production which obtains at that particular 
time. The forms of government, law, religion and culture 
are determined by that system. “The groundwork of each 
generation is the way in which it produces the means of 
life.” Economic necessity was for Marx the Divinity that 
shapes human destiny. “It is not some indwelling idea, 
Providence, the World-Spirit, or Natural Reason, which 
secures the changes that occur,” wrote Harold J. Laski in 
a commentary on Marxism. “These are conceptions in 
vented by men and interpreted by men to explain the 
The colour and con- 


notation of our ideas is always given by, and shaped from, 


character of the world about them. 


the manner in which men have to gain the means of life.” 
Marx admitted that society evolves But 
when the Marxian millennium is reached after the over- 
throw of the Capitalist order, evolution will somehow 
cease and there will be no more need of change lest the 
good custom of collectivism should corrupt the world 

The fundamental mistake of all these Utopian dreams 
and nightmares is to imagine that the flaw in human 
nature which we call Original Sin will be eliminated by 
changing man’s environment, in which case there would 
be no further need of God’s Grace or the guidance of the 
Paraclete. 


by class war. 


No better contrast can be found between the unchang- 
ing Catholic attitude to history and that of the modern 
scientific humanists than by comparing St. Augustine’s 
City of God with H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. St. 
Augustine’s book is instinct with optimism, and that in 
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spite of the fact that he wrote at a time 


the fifth century; 
when the barbarians from the Teutonic forests were 
overrunning Europe and North Africa, 


mistress of the world and the key-stone of civilization 


and Rome, the 


was cast down. He knew that Christ would not desert 


His Church, and that his followers would be inspired by 


the Holy Ghost to save all that was best in the civilization | 


that was dying around him. As he stood at the beginning | 


of the Christian Era 


crashing 


with his ears still filled with the 
sounds that betokened the fall of the proud 
pagan empire of Rome, he, who was a unique blend of 
the philosopher and poet, could see the workings of Divine 
Providence in that stupendous turning-point of history 
He could see, for example, that the language and culture 
of Rome formed a vast framework for the rapid diffusior 
of Christianity, and that the works of such lofty pagans 
as Plato and Virgil had prepared the minds of men for 
the Gospel message. He foresaw that small bands of en 


thusiastic Christians—and “enthusiasm” literally means 


“in Ged’—would leaven society in the course of centuries 
and that God would send forth His Spirit, as He would 
so often be begged to do, and that an entire new culture 
would be created 

When Wells wrote his Outline of History, which he 
did without even mentioning Providence, it looked as if 
science was the last word and that we should live to see 
a perfectly happy and healthy Utopia in a matter of a few 
years. Since then science has had what may prove to be 
the last word for our civilization, and now Mr. Wells 
fumes and frets at the infinity cf fools who would not 
follow him to the promised land. And he does not know 
where to go from here. He and his followers followed a 
dream of progress, of human evolution and the natural 
wisdom of goodness of Homo sapiens. The dream has 
cheated them and their despair is terrible and dark, for 
they fall blindly through chaos, ignoring the Spirit of 
God that moved over the formless waters of the world 
in the beginning. 

If St. Augustine were alive today he would take great 
comfort and courage in the sight of the growing strengt! 
of Catholics in America. 


parallels between his century and our own, with the same 


He would be sure to note the 


causes of decay, such as pleasure-lust, urbanization and 
crude materialism, operating to destroy the first » Chris 
tian civilization as they destroyed the great structural 


civilization of Rome. He would insist in reminding our 


generation that the Church is not compromised in the fal 
of the culture it helped to create, but that God fulfils Him 
self in many ways, and that the second Christian civiliza 
tion is even now a-building in the New World. And we 
feel he would call on the Catholics of America to enter 
more fully and consciously into history, the quicker t 
perfect whatever plan the Paraclete may have foredestined 
for the second Christian Renaissance. 
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The Worlds Debt to Ineland 


there 


T least B.C. had 


developed in Ireland the sys- 
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tem of education which we 
call the university system. The Ollav, 
or Doctor in Philosophy and Litera- 
ture, ranked next to the monarch in 
precedence. His was the highest de- 
gree in that ancient Irish educational 
system, as we may quite properly call 
it; and his studies had included law, 
history, philosophy, languages, music, 
druidism and poetry. Our Irish word, 
“file,” means in modern Irish a poet; 
but in ancient Ireland, “file and phil- 
osopher meant the same thing because 
the philosopher had to be a poet and 
the poet a philosopher. In a manu- 
script of our pre-Christian era, the 
question is put: “In what form are 
degrees conferred upon a poet? An- 
swer: He exhibits his compositions to 
in ‘ollav’ (a doctor of poetry and 
philosophy) ; and he has the qualifica- 
tions of each of the seven orders of 
poets; and the king confirms him in 
his full degree, and in what the ‘ollav’ 
reports of him as to his compositions, 
and as to his innocence and purity; 
that is to say, purity of learning, and 
purity of mouth, and purity of hand, 
and purity of union, and purity of 
hone:ty, and purity of body—that he 
have but one wife, for he dies not in 
dignity through impure cohabitation.” 

The reason for the stress on poeti- 
cal qualification was that our history 
and our genealogies were more easily 
memorised when written in metrical 
form; and the “ollav” was a keeper of 
public records, qualified and author- 
ised by the king to decide disputes of 
succession to property or dignities or 
emoluments. 

(I remember hearing lecturing in 
Rome a Belgian priest who had been 
in the Belsen concentration camp- 


By Dector 7. J. Kiernan 


Kk 





Editor’s Note: 


This being the month dedi- 
cated by Irish hearts the world 
over to Ireland and its patron 


saint, we are happy to publish 
this 
some months ago by Dr. T. J. 
Kiernan, Ireland’s Minister Pleni- 


excellent address as given 


potentiary to Australia, and first 
published in the Advocate, Mel- 
bourne. 











he was afterwards killed in a motor 
accident in Paris—and he explained 
that he had, while a prisoner in the 
camp, made verses or jingles of his 
experiences so that he could remember 
the details as he had no means of 
writing them.) 

There was a clearly defined hier- 
archy of these historical teachers in 
the “ollav.” 
or perfect doctor to the Anroth, the 
Cli, and down to the Fochlog and 


the Drisog, who was the lowest in 


ancient Ireland (from 


rank) and each of the categories was 
by law entitled to considerable privi- 
leges and emoluments. They survived 
down to the 14th century. 

At that late period in the devel- 
opment of Irish civilisation when St. 
Patrick came to our shores, we had a 
well-tabulated of 
laws; and in the year 439, seven years 
after St. Patrick’s coming, this body 
of laws was submitted to him and he 


complete, system 


marked the articles which were repug- 
nant to the Christian truth and pro- 
posed suitable changes. Then, a re- 
vising committee of nine persons 
three kings, three Bishops and three 
doctors of literature and philosophy, 
Of 


these nine, the three principal ones 


“ollavs”’—studied the proposals. 


were Laoghaire, the High King of 
Ireland; Patrick, the Apostle of Ire- 
land; and Ros, the chief philosopher 
of Ireland. This committee approved 
of changes and of an amended code 
which was accepted as the national 
Ireland. The new 
“Shanchus Mor” 
or Great Compilation of the Laws, 


law throughout 


code, called the 
has come down to us in manuscripts, 
one copied from the other, right up 
to the end of the 16th century. 

St. Patrick, with 
of the 
priests, had made it his first business 
to the 


the inspired 


astuteness great missionary 


in Ireland enlist sympathy 
and support of the poet-philosopher 
So did St. 


venerated 


class. Brigid, who was 


later as their particular 


patron. Colmcille, the Apostle of 
Scotland, who was himself a_ poet, 
was the friend and patron of his 


fellow-craftsmen in letters and phil- 
fact, the Druid 


and file classes, with their 


osophy. In brehon 
great and 
incient national, historical, and poeti- 
cal traditions, were, under the habit, 
the missionaries of Ireland’s Golden 


Age. 


culture which had been preserved by 


They assimilated the classical 


the Church in Europe; and with the 
old 


European culture successfully fused, 


Irish culture and the classical 
they were in that strong position of 
being able to re-awaken the Christian 
spirit in Europe and repair the intel- 
lectual losses caused by the barbaric 
invasions. 

I am mentioning what must seem 
very remote from the present day of 
popular education and literary digests 
and comic strips, as a background, 
because what the world owes to Ire- 
land did not come about as an acci- 
dent, no more than can the rapid and 
thorough and enthusiastic reception 
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by the Irish of the Christian message 
be regarded as a miracle, as if it had 
been a savage, untutored people sud 
light. Under 


God's grace it was no miracle because 


denly seeing a great 
the advanced Gaelic civilisation, with 
its high standards of truth and purity 
of vision made it a human probability. 
The soil was ready for the seed and 
the Christianity which at once took 
deep roots, blossomed not in Ireland 
only but throughout the known 
world. Already in the sixth and sev 
enth Ireland had a 


centuries, great 


name as an island of sanctity and 
learning and a place of refuge for the 
persecuted. Crowds of foreign ecclesi 
astics, French, Italian, Egyptian, Brit 
ish and Saxon, flocked to Ireland; and 
in the Litany of St. Aengus written in 
799, a vast number of foreign saints, 
The 
English historians, Bede, Hanson and 
Allison, refer to one part of that im 
the year 
of the bubonic plague in England, 
664 A.D.: “Many of the nobility and 
of the lower ranks of the English na 
tion that 
forsaking their native island, retired 
thither, either for the sake of divine 
studies or of a 


buried in Ireland, are invoked. 


migration into Ireland in 


were there at time, who, 


more continent life. 

The Irish willingly received 
them all, and took care to supply 
food, as also to furnish 
with books to read, and their 
teaching, gratis.” It 


them with 
them 
might almost 
apply to the present day, if gratis is 
translated as paper money. 


Culture Passed On 

At the Ireland 
pouring out her own men and women, 
lay and ecclesiastical, to go to the 
places of danger, and propagate their 
Christian knowledge and piety. They 
went to the remotest places where 
Christianity was yet unknown, but a 
great and fruitful work was also done 
in European lands where, as O’Curry 
says, “the seeds of Christianity for- 
merly sown had either run to extrava- 
gant wildness or totally failed.” Copy- 
ing manuscripts was part of the spe- 
cial work of the Irish monks and 


Same _ time, was 





The ruins of an ancient Monastery in Ireland. 


wherever they went they took their 


manuscripts with them and taught 
the art to their pupils; so that Irish 
manuscripts (rare enough in Ireland, 


thanks to Danish and Anglo- 


Norman invasions and Cromwell and 


the 


son) are to be found in Paris, Vien- 
na, Turin, Milan, Berne, Dresden, 
Carlsruhe, Munich and the Vatican 
Library. The English script derives 
from the Irish. The Irish scribes put 
their 
such patience, originality and deli- 


into illuminated manuscripts 
cacy that they have remained unsur- 
These 
scribes, in Ireland itself, were held in 
the highest esteem by both laity and 
monks; and they ranked in dignity 
They 


worked in teams, in silence, in the 


passed in this ancient art. 


with an abbot or a Bishop. 


scriptorium of the monastery, under 
the direction of a chief scribe. 

When St. Columban, the great pio- 
neer of the Irish monastic and apos- 
tolic emigration, reached Bobbio, he 
had with him in a wallet hanging 
from his neck a codex from the Gos- 
pels, the celebrated’ Codex Bobbinsio 
now in the National Library of Turin; 
and from this single set of manu- 


the Bobbio Li 
In the 15th century, Bobbio 


scripts grew famous 
brary. 
was a quarry from which codices were 
carried away to enrich the libraries 
of Florence, Naples, 
Cardinal 
founding the Ambrosian Library of 
Milan, endowed it, in 1606, with 73 
codices from Bobbio, a gift, wrote 
Achille Ratti (later Pope Pius XI.): 
“to which the Ambrosian is indebted 
of the 
among learned men and scholars, it 


Vienna and 


Paris. Borromeo, when 


for much prestige it enjoys 
would be no exaggeration to say all 
over the world”; and Pope Paul V., 
in 1618, took 28 volumes of manu 
scripts for the Vatican Library—now 
in the Codices Vatican Latini. Dur 
ing the reign of Charles Emmanuel I, 
some 70 volumes were taken to Turin. 
In 1801, the French took possession of 
the monastery, and in 1803, such of 
the volumes of manuscripts as escaped 
the flames passed to apostate monks 
and agents of the French Republic, 
not one going back to a public library 

In 1923, Pope Pius XI, when send: 
ing a Papal Legate to the celebrations 
held in Bobbio in 


Columban, wrote: “The more light 


honor of St. 
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Sean O'Kelly, President of 


is thrown on the dark places of the 
arly Middle Ages by the patient in 
vestigation of scholars, the more mani 
fest it becomes that the re-birth to 
Christian wisdom and civilisation in 
various parts of France, the German 
ies, and Italy is due to the labours and 


zeal of Columban 


a striking testi- 
mony to the merits of the priesthood 
and more particularly of Catholic Ire- 
land”; and he referred to “these suc- 
cessive waves of emigration from Ire- 
destined in the 
course of the ages to bring such profit 


land which were 
and advantage to such a multitude of 
peoples.” 

In Ireland itself what had happened 
was that monasteries sprang up all 
over the island. Not having come 
under the sway of the Roman Empire, 
the Roman hierarchical organisation 
could not, without a_ revolutionary 
change, be fitted on to the Irish poli- 
tical system, and so the monastery, 
rather than the city of the European 
continental type, became, in Ireland, 
the centre of ecclesiastical and nation- 


Abbots being in 


monasteries there was not so much 


il culture. these 


need tor Bishops and, as one historian 
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Ireland. 


says of our early Bishops, “their mul- 
tiplication was a source of weakness 
at home and an embarrassment when 
their peregrinating proclivities drove 


them abroad.” 
Irish Patrons in Europe 


The Italian historian, Tommasini, 
seeking for an explanation of Ireland, 
says: “Some analogy may be found 
in the sphere of individual experience. 
As great converts, once they acquire 
by the touch of grace the ‘sensus 


Christi’ 


all values 


and realise its capacity to 


turn topsy-turvy, attain 
at a bound to the conception of Chris- 
tianity as a heroic conception of life, 
and simply cannot help abandoning 
all things to follow and serve Christ: 
‘Lord, what will You have me do?’ 

so the Irish nation, the ‘solitary in- 
stance, in history, collectively mani 
fested such an unexpected, radical, 


and and 


transformation. ‘Lord, what will You 


ineffaceable regeneration 
have me do?’ it exclaimed with one 
voice at the end of the fifth century. 
And an array of saints of heroic sta 
ture and original character rose in 
that island and 


privileged thence 








Eamon De Valera, former Premier 


of Ireland. 


marched over the world, bringing to 
the remotest lands their unwearying 
apostolic fervour and humble aspira- 
And 


where, “The fruits of their labours 


tion after martyrdom.” else- 
are to be found, if anywhere, in the 
inflexible resistance of the nation to 
a pitiless martyrdom of four centuries’ 
duration, in the course of which Ire- 
land set the world such an example of 
fidelity to Christ and Rome as is 
without parallel in history. The pere- 
grini of her golden age in missionary 
zeal spread the Faith in Europe; her 
exiles in the 18th and 19th centuries 
scattered the seeds of the Faith broad- 
cast in the lands of their enforced so- 
journ, and unconsciously fulfilled a 
similar mission in America and Aus- 
tralia.” 


We know that in Italy to-day there 
are 120 parishes dedicated to Irish 
saints whose feast days are still kept 
holy; in some parishes, as in the pro- 
the elementary 
St. Patrick’s 
Day, and Patrizio and Patrizia are 


vince of Bergamo, 


schools are closed on 
common baptismal names amongst the 
people. In a great many parishes, the 
east of St. Brigid of Ireland is cele- 
Feast of St. Brigid of Ireland l 





oy 


brated on February 1, and in the 
Commune of Piacenza February 1 is 
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recognised by the civil authorities as 
a holiday and all servile work is for- 
bidden on that day. St. Gall’s feast, 
on October 10, the day of his death, 
is kept to-day in parishes in Switzer- 
land, Alsace, Germany and Italy. 

And if there are 120 Irish-patroned 
parishes in Italy, yet we know that 
the Irish foundations in France and 
Germany were more numerous and 
more important. 

It is a curious fact that in the Ger- 
man countries, those parts where the 
early Irish missionaries labored, are 
precisely the parts which were un- 
harmed by the Reformation and have 
remained Catholic to this day—Ba- 
varia, the Rhineland, and Austria. 

The Danish and Anglo-Norman 
invasions ravaged the monasteries and 

the 
King 


inflicted tremendous injury on 


Irish and 


Brian sought to restore civilised life 


civilisation; when 
in the country, the contemporary his- 
tory, “Cogadh Gaedhal re Gallaibh” 
(“The War of the Gael with the 
Foreigner”) says, “he sent for pro- 
fessors and masters to teach wisdom 
and knowledge; and to buy books be- 
yond the seas and the great ocean; 
because their writings and their books 
in every church and in every sanctu- 
ary where they were, were burned 
and thrown into the water by the 
plunderers from the beginning to the 
end; and Brian himself gave the price 
of learning and the price of books to 
everyone separately who went on this 
service.” Only about 10 manuscripts 
of later date than the year 1,000 sur- 
vived on Irish soil. 

But even these Scandinavian inva- 
sions were returned by the Irish with 
our customary form of revenge; and 
Professor Orlik, in “Viking Civilisa- 
tion,” describes the Irish Christian in- 
fluence as “an enrichment and expan- 
of the native north-European 
stage of civilisation,” and he attributes 


sion 


specifically to Irish poets the devel- 
opment of the Scandinavian saga. An 
Irish-Nordic culture was born from 
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Lad 6’ Spring 


I will cut me a slip from a willow, 
I will loosen the clinging bark, 

I will fashion a magic whistle, 
That will startle away the dark 

With the music my heart has cherished, 
Since I wandered a world of May, 

Ere the years had denied my dreamings, 
As they sprinkled my hair with gray. 


will follow a path that is winding 
Through the dawn to a secret pool, 
will swim in the dappled waters, 
That are wondrously sweet and cool, 
While I pipe on my willow whistle, 

Till the meadows and wooded hills 
Are a heaven where elves are dancing 
With the lilacs and daffodils. 


will romp till the mystic twilight 
Is returning with stars and moon, 
will revel with dogwood blossoms 
On the grass where the dews are strewn, 
While the notes of my willow whistle 

Fade to silence in some far glen, 
As I stumble back through the shadows 
To be withered and old again. 

—By Edgar Daniel Kramer 








these bloody clashes, and that Irish- 
Nordic culture, historians say, ex- 
ercised a marked on the 
art and literature of Scandinavia. It 


influence 


was a revenge worthy of the Irish. 

It was in the Elizabethan age that 
Ireland began to be drained of the 
aristocratic and militant part of the 
nation. They went to join the armies 
of Spain, France and Austria, form- 
ing the renowned Irish brigades, hop- 
ing always to return to the mother 
country to fight for her deliverance. 


The Emigration Era 


We might say that that marked the 
end of the first vast Irish emigration 
which was predominantly a learned 
That emi- 


gration was accompanied by the love 


and scholarly emigration. 


of letters and of art and hence its 
profound influence on European civi- 
lisation from Iceland down to the 
toe of Italy. That emigration move- 
ment had in it the marked element 
of a spiritual movement, even also 





that part of it which followed the | 


Treaty of Limerick. 

We have a dreadful silence then, 
when the 
clamped down on a nation which 
seemed entirely dead; though, as Mr. 
de Valera said in his commentary on 
Mr. Churchill's victory speech, it was 
not really death 

The 
emigration 
Famine of a hundred years ago. Five 
and a half million Irish went to the 
US.A. between 1820 and 1920. To 
day, there are 15,000,000 of their de- 
scendants in the American population; 
and yet the population of Irish blood 
is higher in Newfoundland, Australia 
and Scotland. In the Catholic Arch 
diocese of Glasgow, for example, 
numbering 500,000 Catholics, 85 per 
cent of them are of Irish origin. 

What does the world owe to this 
second mass movement of Irish emi 


iron curtain was firmly 


only insensibility 
Irish 


Great 


great wave of 
the 


second 
derived from 


gration? 
Speaking recently at the Dublin 
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SX C1 
American History,’ 


ty on “The Role of Irishmen in 
* the Professor of 
Political Science at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Professor Brogan, said that 
the Irish emigrants from 1846 had 
one great advantage over all other 
emigrants—they were profoundly 
well educated in politics. The early 
emigrants to the U.S.A. provided the 
labor for railways, roads, canals, etc. 


The 


railway organisation. 


excelled in 
By the end of 
the 19th century, they were moving 
into the middle position of old Ameri- 


Irish in America 


cans. They were then foremen, heads 
of great corporations, etc. They were, 
in fact, the bosses; and, according to 
the Cambridge professor, their contri- 
bution to American life had been very 
great. They had produced great sur- 
sculptors, painters, soldiers, 


To-day, he 


added, the Irish were merging very 


geons, 


dramatists and writers. 


much into the total American nation, 
ind they had a very great devotion to 
Ireland all the time, in sharp contrast 


to other emigrants. 


To my mind, that is the important 
thing: to have merged naturally and 
successfully into the nation of their 
adoption, to have become good Amer- 
icans, good Canadians, good Austral- 
better still to stand out as the 
national but all 
time preserving a great devotion to 
Ireland. And why? 
it would be tedious to catalogue great 
Irish names throughout world affairs 
and world achievements and history, 


1ans 


best elements the 


Because, while 


it can be said simply in one sentence 
that what has been and still is most 
worth while for the world to get 
from Ireland is the particular sensi- 
bility or sensitiveness of the Irish 
character. That was a common de- 
nominator of the two great waves of 
Irish emigration; and the source of 
it, which is in Ireland itself, remains 
fresh and new, as commonplace, and 
as magical, as the daily rising of the 
sun. It goes back to the pre-Christian 
era, as I have tried to suggest, and is 
based on large reserves of intellectual 
life to draw on. The Irish who emi- 


grated were themselves bearers of 
part of those reserves of intellectual 
and spiritual life, no matter how poor 
they were in worldly goods; and they 
brought to the new countries that her- 
itage, which, being a spirit and a 
philosophy of life, is what must be 
understood as the really great contri- 
bution made by the Irish nation as far 
The material 
achievements, the individual successes, 


back as history goes. 


even the individual failures, are sim- 
ply the visible proof of the inner 
spirit. 


There is a powerful Irish character 
which has not changed in 2,000 years. 
It still persists in Ireland; and that 
character has become for us at home 
as familiar as our heart-beats. It is 
dificult to describe or to phrase a 
national character; but in every na- 
tion it will be found that, apart from 
the common and universal qualities of 
humanity, there is some outstanding 
characteristic or peculiarity. The pe- 
culiar character of the Irish nation has 
aristocratic and democratic elements. 
There is an aristocracy of intelligence 
and intellect. The economic basis is 
That, I 


we exemplify as a nation 


democratic. think, is what 
democratic 
in our economic life with an aristoc- 
racy of character and intelligence. The 
leaders our people followed were typ- 
ical aristocrats of character—from 
Mitchell and Meagher to 
Pearse and de Valera. Ireland gives 
to that kind of leader a love which 
springs from the depths of the na- 
tional being. 


Parnell, 


The two go together. A social 
order based on democratic economics 
needs aristocratic, truthful thinkers 


to save the nation from stagnation. 
Ireland, despite the terrible educa- 
tional disabilities of the past, has al- 
No 
people seem to have greater natural 
intelligence than the Irish. Even the 
penal laws, and deformed system of 
national education did not kill that 
natural 


ways been prolific of thinkers. 


intelligence. And now, a 
country which for centuries has ex- 


pressed its national activity mainly by 
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way of protest against external dom- 
ination, a country which for so long 
was compelled to live a negative na- 
tional life, and to spend all its efforts 
on preserving its soul in a thread- 
bare body, is free, for the greater 
part of Ireland, to express its national 
consciousness, and to take, each indi- 
vidual citizen, a measure of pride in 
it. We are engaged to-day in build- 
ing a strong body for the great soul 
of our people, in building it a beau- 
tiful house; and if we were patient in 
the past—and God knows we were 
we can afford to work patiently for 
the Big House to be finished. Our 
people, in the main, are now working 
with the hope that the highest, or 
better than the highest, that humanity 
has ever attained will be within our 
capacity, too. 

How best and most safely we can 
use the terrible energies of this ma- 
terialistic age without debasing the 
spirit of the nation—that is the prob- 
lem that we are trying to solve. We 
have new home industries, savings and 
external credits but what the ordinary 
individual Irishman in Ireland knows 
by instinct, though he might not ex- 
press it, is that the foundations on 
which our Big House will stand are 
the unfathomable spiritual elements 
in the Irish character. 

Unless, in the future, the destruc- 
tion of every man, woman and child 
these 
fathomable spiritual elements of the 


in Ireland is achieved, un- 
Irish character will, in the future, 
have the same power of resistance as 
in the past, the same power of sur- 
vival as in the past, unconquerable by 
physical force, teaching the world 
that moral strength is greater than 
physical force and that the love we 
give as a nation to other nations will 
return to us. 

And it is in so far as we have ex- 
ported that sensitive Irish character, 
in the hearts and minds and breeding 
of those who left our shores for other 
lands, that we can truthfully, and 
quietly, talk of what the world owes 
to Ireland. 








K 
IGHLIGHTING the Annual 


Conference on Eastern Rites and Liturgies, 
be held in New York on and Saturday, 


Fordham 
to 


Tenth 


Friday 


March 12 and 13, will be a Pontifical Celebration of 
the Byzantine Liturgy by His Excellency, the Most 
Rey. Daniel I[vancho, Apostolic Administrator of the 


Greek rite of 


will 


Pittsburgh. 
concelebrants, 


Ordinate The Bishop 
by will use the 
Greek, Slavonic, Romanian and Hungarian languages 
in the chants of the Mass. His 
Spellman will preside at the Liturgy, which will be 
held in St. 13th at 10.00 
a.m. 


be assisted who 


Eminence Cardinal 


Patrick’s Cathedral on the 


The lecture program of the Conference will be held 
Collins Auditorium, 
preceding evening. 
es will be “ 


at Fordham University, on the 
The general theme of the address- 
A Harvest of Ten Years,” summarizing the 
work of the Conference in popularizing information 
about the Oriental Rites. The speakers will be: 
Gerald G. Walsh, S. J., editor of Thought; Rt. Rev 
James H. Griffiths, S. T. D., chancellor of the Military 
Ordinariate ; and the Very Rev. Thomas J. McMahon, 
S. T. D., national secretary of the Catholic Near East 
Welfare McDonnell 
will be Chairman of the program, and an invitation to 
the general public has been extended by the Conference 
The 8.15 


Rev 


Association. Bishop Thomas J. 


program is scheduled to begin at 


p-m 
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Among the notable appointments recently announced 
by the Holy See is that of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Gustavo Testa, an expert on Far Eastern affairs, to be 
Apostolic Delegate to Palestine. 

Most Rev. J. Francis A. Coadjutor 
Archbishop of New York, Arch 
bishop of Los Angeles, Cal., and Most Rev. Gerald T 
3ergan, Bishop of Des Moines, 





MeIntvre, 


has been appointed 


Iowa, has been raised 
of Archbishop and appointed to the 
Very Rev. 
St. Mary's 
Titular 
He 


who died 


to the dignity 
Metropolitan See of Omaha, Nebraska. 
Francis D. Gleeson, S. J., superior of 
Indian mission Omak, Wash., named 
Bishop of Cotenna and Vicar Apostolic of Alaska. 
succeeds Bishop Walter J. Fitzgerald, S. J., 
last July. 


at was 


s ¢ 2 <= 


Many Cardinals Archbishops and other distinguished 
prelates of the Church from all parts of the world, 
notably from the United States and Canada, will be 
present in May at the religious and civic celebrations 
commemorating the centenary of the founding as a 
diocese of Melbourne, Australia. Most Rev. Dr. 
Mannix, a noted scholar and orator, has been Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne since May 1917. 


News and Views. 


\n editorial paragraph in the Buenos Aires Catholic 


weekly, the Southern Cross says: “A short time ago 
we read some strange news about the Northern 


Ireland Government political leaders. These gentle- 
men are of course ultra-Conservative Tories and they 
feel themselves unappreciated in London, where the 
In fact, they 
on their unprotected backs, for 


is Labor. feel a_ cold 


Government 
breeze blowing the 
British Labor not 
expenditure entailed on the British people in keeping 
a Tory Government going in Northern Ireland. The 
day may be close at hand when the expense will prove 
too great and ‘Ulster’ will be quietly dropped. 


Government does welcome _ the 


“The Tory leaders in Northern Ireland apprehend 
the approach of that day and are wondering what hay 
to make while the sun still shines. A curious crop ts 
their Northern [Ireland should Do- 
minion status from the Imperial Parliament now, while 


in minds : solicit 
And when the evil day of reckoning 
f Ulster” 
survival in the face of 
there in the story 


the going is good. 


and separation comes then the “Dominion « 


would stand a better chance of 
Southern Ireland. What truth 
but other straws have been borne by 


is 
we know not, 
a similar direction.” 

*~ * * ‘K 


wind 11: 


The \postolic Process looking to the canonizatior 
of the foundress of the Sisters of Charity of the Gener- 
al Hospital of Montreal, is now in progress. Venerable 
Mother d’Youville, declared Venerable 
\pril 28, 1890, founded the first congregation of Grey 
Nuns Montreal 
sprung half 


who was 


that foundation have 


a dozen other congregations which today 


in and from 
enjoy their own autonomy, but which make up an Insti- 
tute of Grey Nuns whose membership totals approxi- 





mately 10,000 engaged in nursing and teaching throu 
out the world. 
* * ok Ox 
A distinguished career as a prelate of the Church, 


and a noted citizen whose scholarly attainments had 


exercised a wide influence for many years, was closed 
when death claimed Most Rev. Francis Clement Kelley, 
Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, on February 1, 
at the age of seventy-seven, 

A native of Prince Edward Island, Canada, he was 
ordained a priest in 1893. for fourteen 
years as pastor of a small parish in Lapeer, Michigan. 
but became known far and wide as a writer and speaker 
whose sincerity and persuasiveness drew to him a large 


He served 


following of all classes in his religious and civic efforts. 

He founded and became president of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society of the United States in 1905 
and was reappointed president of it in 1910 when the 
society was established canonically by Pope Pius X 
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He was made prothonotary apostolic by Pope Benedict 
XV in 1915 and was consecrated Bishop of Oklahoma 
1924 the title of the See becoming Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa in 1930. 
Among the notable books of which Bishop Kelley 


was the author are: “The Last Battle of the Gods.” 
1907; “The Flaming Cross,” 1911; “The City and the 
World,” “Letters to Jack,” 1917) “Charred Wood,” 
1 vel, 1917; “Dominus Vobis- 
cum,” 1922; “The Story of Ex- 
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It has been 
t ught in sociological studies in the majority of Protes- 
tant colleges and universities, and in theological semi- 
naries for the last quarter of a century....... 


heen infiltrating American Protestantism. 


“Not only has this alien, un-American and un- 
Christian philosophy been taught in our Protestant 


schools, it has also been taught and is now being taught 

in the Sunday school literature and study courses of the 
churches. 

“The five clergymen who have 





ion,” 1922; “When the Veil Is 
Rent.” 1929; “The 


God,” 1932; “Mexico, 


The 


Ki rgotten 


the Land 





formed this organization are on 


Tree 


record again and again as having 
strong leanings towards this phil- 


if Blood-Drenched Altars,” 1935; osophy. Not one of them has ever 
“Problem Island,” 1937; “The There grew a tree upon a hill heen outspoken against the en- 
hop Jots It Down,” 1939, and With others of its kind forced slave labor of the Soviet 
“Sacerdos et Pontifex.” 1940. Reflecting in each stem and leaf Union or of the ruthless slaugh 
The wonders of God’s mind. ter of millions of Christians by the 
sei Communist regime of Russia. 
wer ; ; rt : 4 ganda purposes, and is highly de- 
indeed to all Catholics, it is well Of glory fierce and wondrous, ve pee 
known that the recent formation Of shame without compare. CEPuye 


organization calling itself 


“Protestants and the Americans 
United for the Separation § of 
Church and State” is but a recru 


A . : ; ; were loosed 
desce of the old, old type of anti- 






olic bigotry prevalent in the 


lavs following the Civil War. It is 





A cross upon Mount Calvary 
On which a God-man died, 
Through which the bonds of hell 


Man’s soul revivified. 
—Mary C. Ferris. In an 


still 
comes a scathing denunciation of 


From another direction 
one who has been a prime mover 
in promoting anti-Catholic bigotry. 
editorial in the New 
Hampshire Morning Union, of 








hopeful sign, however, to note 
that our non-Catholic — fellow- 
citizens are also coming to recognize this anti-Catholic 
organization for what it really is. 

In a public statement issued in response to numerous 
inquiries he had received, Dr. Howard Kiroack, a non- 
Catholic, of Detroit, founder and executive vice-presi- 
if the Lavmen’s National Committee, declared :“I 
consider the organization called, ‘Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of Church and 


State,” 


ole 


} 
dent 


a disgraceful attempt on the part of a self-seek- 
ing group well known for their leftist leanings to 
foster discord within the ranks of organized religion. 

“These self-appointed spokesmen for the Protestant 
Church are playing right into the hands of those who 
would replace our American way of life with godless 
Communism. 

“The Communists, in their avowed determination to 
overthrow American ideals, are resorting to every trick 
and scheme to destroy our religious beliefs by creating 
bitterness and strife within our various creeds.” 

Much the same opinion was voiced by Rev. Luther 
C. Peak, pastor of the Central Baptist Church, Dallas, 
Texas. the formation of the movement 
an effort to raise a pseudo issue of the union of Church 
and State, in order to throw the American people off 
the track, in their thinking, as to the menace of Russia 
and of Communism, to the peace of the world. 

“Communistic philosophy” he declared “has long 


He sees in 


Manchester, the publisher, William 

Loeb, expressed himself as follows : 

“Archbishop Cushing delivered a fighting speech in 

Manchester last night when he answered with forth- 

right words the bigotry of Bishop Oxnam and certain 

other so-called Americans who of late have been leading 

attacks on the Catholic Church. 
had long needed saving. 


It was a speech that 


“The activities of this small group are in no way 
typical of Protestant belief in the United States but 
nevertheless they present the danger that if allowed to 
go unchallenged they could grow to proportions serious 
enough to menace our national unity. 

“For this reason it was the more desirable and proper 
for Archbishop Cushing to challenge the truth of 
Bishop Oxnam’s charges and in short to suggest to 
Bishop Oxnam that he either prove the truth of his 
assertions or, in the event of his obvious inability to 
do so, that he withdraw them. 

“Unfortunately, we do not believe that Bishop Oxnam 
is interested in the truth of the statements that he makes 
about Catholics. Bishop Oxnam has been spreading 
his poison for a good many years. Long before this 
writer acquired control of the New Hampshire ‘Morn- 
ing Union’ he had occasion on the editorial pages of 
his Vermont newspapers to call attention to the danger- 
ous activities of Bishop Oxnam and he knows that most 
Methodists repudiate these slanders of Bishop Oxnam. 
Yet the sinster actions of this small group continue.” 





Gather Paul of Graymoor 


A Biography 





By Lewis Qurlan, S. #H. 


CHAPTER TWO 


EDUCATION AND EARLY MINISTRY 
new world opened itself to discovery when 
Lewis Wattson began his school days lhe 


carefree life which he had thus far known re 


ceded into the background. He soon discovered that 


there was no royal road to knowledge and that many 


an hour of diligent study would have to be spent to 
master the three “R's.” These he learned in the little 


rural school which stood close by his father’s rectors 
But high school 


His parents had decided to give him the advantages ot 


was something of an adventure for him 


a boarding school education. So upon completing the 
elementary school at home, he was enrolled in St. 
Mary’s Hall, a private church school in Burlington, 


New Jersey.* 
The carefree boy became the serious young student 
interested in acquiring knowledge. Moreover, the call 


which had come to him as a bov of ten had left its im 
He was deeply conscious of his 


\s the vears went 


pression upon him. 
calling and always it stirred him on. 
by and he drew nearer to his goal, it became more in 
tense like a fire burning within his very being. It made 
him eager to begin his work. 
complish this task of founding 


Just how he was to ac- 
a preaching order he 
Yet 
he was fully aware that life would be different for him 
He felt that he had a great work to perform and he was 


still had nothing more than the vaguest notions. 


ready to go all the way to bring it to fruition. 
He entered St. Stephen’s College at Annandale, New 


York, upon graduating from St. Mary’s Hall. There 
he received his preparatory and college education. 
Scholastically he stood at the head of his class. His 


brilliant mind found little difficulty in mastering the 
classics and the sciences. 


The autumn of 1882 found him enrolled among the 





*Since then, St. Mary’s Hall has become a private boarding school for girls 


od 


| 
I 
students of the General Theological Seminary, his 
father’s old Alma Mater. It is not difficult to imagine 
what his thoughts must have been on that day whet 
he first entered the old ivy covered building on Chelsea 
Square. He recalled its interesting history, especially 
in the davs when his father was one of the students. He 
smiled as he thought of the critics referring to it as 
another Oxford. More than anything else, he thought 
about the incident of the “Jesuits in Disguise.” 
One of his classmates, who is still living, has de- 
scribed how the young Wattson looked during his | 


seminary days. He was about nineteen years old whet 


enrolled 
1 


md 


he Short in stature, he had scanty, light hair 


delicate features. His eves sparkled as he sp ke, 


giving his whole countenance a pleasant expression 


natural to] 
him. His 
independent 


sense of humor that 
with all 
stand out an 
thinker whose opinion and ideas on most subjects were 


with a 
found 
made 


endowed 
he 


originality 


Was 


him, favor who knew 


him as 
usually refreshing and stimulating. In religious mat 
ters he was already a High Churchman like his father 
before him, though far more advanced than his fathet 
ever dreamed of being. 

Phere was a charm about him which immediately wor 
the respect and esteem of both students and professors 
He showed himself to be a noble and trustworthy char- | 
acter whose way of thinking and acting was always 
guided by an ideal. He was a dreamer with all the dar- 
ing dreams of a crusader. Deep within him he was con- 
vinced that it was his vocation to restore to the Church 
of England, of which the Episcopal Church was a 
branch, some part of that religious life which was once 
her glory. But these aspirations he kept to himself 
Few would understand them; even fewer would svm- 
pathize with them. 

His father, now an elderly man, visited him often 
The younger Wattson looked forward to these visits 
On 
one occasion in later life, Lewis described him as a 


He was an impressive figure in any gathering. 





Editor’s Note: 





It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 


historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, 


biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 
Peekskill, New York. 


S. A., will write to the author of this 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 
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Dormitory building of the General Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church on Chelsea 


Square, New York 


very gifted man, a true preacher of the Word of God, 
He 
possessed a personality which drew his people to him 
him loved by all 


whose eloquence and sincerity inspired his people. 


and made with whom he came in 
contact. 

The older man’s visits usually meant a holiday for 
Then it like old They 
familiar sight on the seminary campus as they walked 
up and down the shaded walks, earnestly et 


conversation. 


his son. Was times. were a 


igaged in 
Occasionally some of the other students 
joined them for the elder Wattson was well known to 
most of them. 

Among there who, like 
Thomas, also took the road to Rome and distinguished 
themselves as converts in the Church. Henry R. Sar- 
who became Dom Leonard, ©. S. B., the founder 


these were some Lewis 


vent 
gent, 


if 


‘ortsmouth Priory, was one of these. Before his 
conversion he had been the Superior of the Episcopalian 
Order of the Holy Cross and his entrance into the 
Catholic Church created quite a stir in the Protestant 


world. Another was William McGarvey, whose mag 
nificent leadership of a not insignificant group of 
Episcopalian clergymen who looked to him for 


guidance and direction during the Open Pulpit crisis 
made him an outstanding religious figure of the early 
twentieth century. His conversion as well as that of 


some twenty associates was an important development 


of what might be called the Oxford Movement in 
America. 
Lewis T. Wattson completed the three-year course 


of studies prescribed by the Canons of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for candidates for orders in the 
spring of 1885. The commencement exercises at which 
the unusually large class of thirty students received 
their degrees of Bachelor of Divinity took place during 
the week of Pentecost. On the Saturday before Pente- 
cost the entire class gathered in St. Peter’s Episcopal 


Church, which was located just a block from the semi- 
nary, for the baccalaureate sermon. Taking as his text 
“Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you,” 
Seymour of Springfield, Illinois, 
The exalted character 


Bishop George F. 
delivered 
of their calling and their duty to respond wholehearted- 


a masterful oration. 


ly to that call by manifesting a devotion to the service 
of the church was the underlying theme of the entire 
sermon. It fired the spirits of everyone in that class. 
Indeed many of them were already greatly moved by 
the solemnity of the occasion. To no one, however, did 
the bishop’s words mean more than to Lewis Wattson. 
To him the preacher’s text seemed to have been inspired. 
It was like a challenge hurled at him from the pulpit 
to be up and about his business. At the same time, 
his words were comforting. They seemed to stand as 
a confirmation, an assurance that divine help would 
never be far off. 

The graduation was also held in St. Peter’s Church. 
From the pulpit of this church, which the students of 
another day had jokingly named “The Vatican,” Lewis 
Thomas Wattson had the honor of reading an essay 
hefore the assembled faculty, students and guests. It 
was a proud day for him but even more so for his 
parents who were present to see their son receive his 
degree. 

He was ordained a deacon of the Episcopal Church 
shortly after his graduation on May 30, 1885. The 
ceremony took place in St. Paul’s Church in Center- 
ville, Maryland. Illness prevented Bishop Henry C. 
Lay of Easton, Maryland, who should have ordained 
him, from carrying out the task and he delegated Bishop 
Alfred Lee of Delaware to act in his place. Thus it 
was that the elder Mr. Wattson presented his son for 
ordination to deaconship to the very bishop who forty 
vears before had dismissed him from his service be- 
cause of his expulsion from the seminary. 


At the dinner which followed the ceremony, Bishop 
Lee was presented as one of the chief guests of honor. 
He was now an old man made venerable by age. As 
he sat between the young deacon and his father, the 
Reverend Joseph Newton Wattson, his thoughts went 
back to a scene which had taken place in his residence 
The Wattson then a 
young student, one of his candidates for the ministry. 


many years before. elder was 


The bishop’s eyes misted as he recalled how sharply he 
had dismissed the young man who had been unjustly 
expelled from the old Episcopal seminary. 

“Young man, go to Rome for that is where vou be 
words of advice to 


long!” Those had been his only 


the perplexed and bewildered youth. Their coldness 
pierced him even now as he reminisced. When he was 
1] 1 


called upon to say a few words, those present heard 


the old bishop speak of this incident. He spoke with 
which 
In fact 
there were few in that room whose eves were not moist 


as they heard Bishop Lee 


ashamed of the 
coursed down his cheeks as he told the story. 


feeling and he was not tears 


tell of “Jesuits in disguise.” 
to the care of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Port Deposit, Mary- 


The voung deacon was assigned 


land, immediately after his ordination. The bishop felt 
the lack of ordained ministers keenly and hence there 
was little delay in giving Lewis Wattson a_ pastoral 
care. Since he was still a deacon, he was assisted by 


his father who celebrated the communion service for 
him. 

Five months later he was invited to assume charge 
of a city parish, St. John’s Episcopal Church in King- 
ston, New York, which had long been seeking a new 
rector. Its vestrymen had approached the elder Mr. 
Wattson to ask him to accept the position. He declined 
since he had already retired from the active ministry 
on account of his years. But he urged them to give this 
opportunity to his son who, he said, was an excellent 
preacher. He assured them that he himself would 
assist him until he could discharge the full pastoral 
duties himself upon his ordination to the presbyterate. 
The plan appealed to them and the young Wattson was 
invited to come to Kingston. 

He was twenty-two years old when he arrived there 
with his parents in the late autumn of 1885. Historic 
Kingston on the Hudson was the scene of his labors 
for the next ten vears. It was a pleasant town with a 
colonial tradition. There was little to disturb its usually 
placid life. Once it had been the capital of New York 
State and the townspeople would point with pride to 
the old Senate House, which was still standing, a lone 
reminder of the days when the Assembly met there. 

The zeal and devotion of the young deacon soon made 
itself felt in the parish. The people took to him from 
the start. His extraordinary preaching ability especially 
attracted them and made them realize their good fortune 
in obtaining him as their rector. Moreover, the unique 
arrangement of the Sunday services at Kingston made 
it the talk of the valley. The elder Wattson celebrated 
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St Johns Episcopal Church, Kingston, N. Y. 


the communion service while his son preached the 
sermon. 

He was ordained a presbyter the following year by 
the Right Reverend John Scarborough, Bishop of New 
Jersey, in Holy Trinity Church, Trenton. He was 
twenty-three vears old and was ordained by a special 
dispensation of his ecclesiastical superior, Bishop Henry 
C. Potter of New York, since the 
Protestant Episcopal Church require 


Canons of the 
“candidates for 
priest’s orders to be twenty-four years of age.” 

Father Wattson, as he was now called, returned to 
his church in Kingston. He took up his task with a 
ready heart and found the round of parish duties an 
absorbing work. He found plenty to do for St. John’s 
parish was by no means small. Moreover, his father 
was no longer able to give him all the assistance that 
he would wish. He was advancing in years and his 
pace had slowed down considerably. Hence the full 
burden of the rectorship now fell upon Father Wattson. 
Full of zeal and imbued with an eagerness to do all 
that he couid to improve the spiritual life of his parish- 
ioners, he never spared himself but plunged whole- 
heartedly into the work. It endeared him to his people 
for they were quick to notice this selfless spirit of their 
rector. His coming to Kingston had transformed the 
parish completely and there was not enough that they 
could do for him. 

But he did not limit himself to the confines of his 
parish. He interested himself in the civic affairs of 
Kingston and soon its people became accustomed to 
look for him on all their committees. 


He was never 
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that he could not find the time to advise or 


direct them whenever they turned to him for counsel. 


so busy 


And, if at times he could give them nothing more than 
his moral support, he let all Kingston know that his 
endorsement of a project was not limited to a scrap of 
paper. He went beyond that and from his pulpit and 
on lecture platforms he was to be found giving the full 
measure of the support which he had promised. 

His fame as a preacher spread rapidly. He was in 
whenever any special occasion called for a 
notable speaker. Needless to say, the parishioners of 
St. John’s boasted of this ability of their young pastor 


demand 


They enjoyed to the full the fame which it brought to 
their church. 
losing him, they were not unwilling that he accept the 


And as long as there was no danger of 


invitation which he received to speak elsewhere. 
likened 


increasing 


Father Wattson’s pulpit oratory might be 


to a powerful magnet which drew ever 
to hear him. 


ritualistic and strongly reminiscent of the Catholic rites 


crowds His services, though often very 
which he admired, were well attended by Episcopalians 
of all leanings. Oftentimes jammed to the doors, many 
of the people came from towns and cities up and down 
the Hudson. 

“IT can see him now,” said one of his parishioners of 
those days, writing at the time of his death in 1940, 
“as he would preach in his parish church. His wonder- 
ful voice, touching all our hearts, his teaching appealing 
to us and making us better churchmen and church- 
He had a habit (probably you noticed it 


women. 
while preaching, of grasping a black cross which hung 


around his neck, as much as to sav ‘In the Cross of 


wr 


Christ | glory! From another source, a clergyman 


who later became a bishop in the Episcopal Church, 
came this message: “I knew him as a preacher and 
I wish to say that he had no equal in that particular.” 

Nature and education had been generous in endowing 
Father Wattson for the office of preacher. His power- 
ful voice had a quality of softness which could persuade 
the most hardened of audiences. Moreover, his pro- 
found knowledge of the Scriptures and of the writings 
of the early Church Fathers put at his disposal a potent 
weapon with which to combat error and vice and de- 
fend truth and virtue. 
quoting from these sources and one sat in open-mouthed 
amazement at his knowledge of them. 

To hear him preach was one of the grandest experi- 


He was completely at home in 


ences in anyone’s life. He held his audiences captivated 
by his eloquence and his zeal. He rarely, if ever, wrote 
out the sermons which he preached. They came from 
the abundance of his heart and he always trusted in the 
Holy Spirit to inspire him to say the right thing. This 
habit which in ordinary men would be termed pre- 
sumptuous was with him a virtue. He lived and acted 
constantly in the presence of God and consequently his 
preaching was but an extension of his spiritual life. 
Truly with him it was the heart speaking to the heart. 
His favorite pulpit theme was Christ Crucified. In 
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season and out of season he spoke of the great price 
paid for the redemption of sinful man, Like his proto- 
type, the great Apostle Paul, his heart cried out to men 
their thoughtlessness and ingratitude 
return to the love of the God-Man whose blood 
shed on the Tree of the Cross. 


to abandon and 
was 
This devotion to the 
passion and death of Christ was the motive power of 
his whole life. As a Catholic priest, he took upon him- 
self what almost amounted to a personal crusade to 
spread the doctrine of the Atonement and its place in 
He never tired of this 
theme and it seemed to be peculiarly a part of his very 
being. 


the lives of men everywhere. 


How eloquently the bare wooden cross which 
he would raise on high when preaching to his parish- 
ioners or to others who came to hear him testified to 
this fact. 

But his zeal did not stop here. His expansive soul 
which desired to make all men Christ-conscious found 
vet another means with which to win their hearts. In 
May, 1894, he began the publication of The Pulpit of 
the Cross. Originally intended as a parish bulletin, its 
aims soon broadened to include within their scope the 
spiritual welfare of hundreds living far beyond the 
For the benefit of 
these, besides the announcements and items of 


limits of his parish in Kingston. 
local 
interest, the editor wrote stimulating articles on topics 
of perennial interest. 

From the start the Pu/pit showed itself to be a con- 
troversial paper. Its articles for the most part reflected 
the often highly individualistic views of its editor. Look- 
ing through the files of this interesting periodical, one 
is impressed by the very Catholic sounding titles of its 
articles. They reveal what must have been even then 
a matter of deep concern to Father Wattson. He de- 
plored the numerous divisions in the Christian world 
and denounced them vehemently. 
in the mind of the 
religion,” he 


“Evidently it was 
Author of the Christian 
one number, “to found on 
Protestant sects but universal 
Church, and both the Old and New Testaments tell us 
the same thing.” 


Divine 


declared in 


earth, not many one 


He argued his case strongly and eloquently in the 
pages of the little parish bulletin. But his ideas at that 
time on the nature of the Church and her divinely con- 
stituted unity were a far cry from those he later de- 
fended and propagated. To him the Church of Christ 
was the Church of England and its American branch, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. All other churches 
he regarded as Protestant sects founded on rebellion 
and nurtured in heresy. The Catholic Church he placed 
into the same category. “The argument from history,” 
he wrote in July, 1895, “as well as from Scripture is 
fatal to the papal theories of the Church of Rome, and 
we cannot regard the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
America in any other light than as being the representa- 
tives of a foreign bishop having no lawful jurisdiction 
in these United States.” 


How radically the argument was to change as the 
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These statements which we cannot 
doubt to have been made in all sincerity were later re- 
pudiated as divine grace began to flood his soul. With 
a clearer concept of the true meaning of Church Unity, 
the young minister made a complete about-face and in 
the years which immediately followed the turn of the 
century became one of the most ardent defenders of 
the Church of Rome and her visible head the Pope. 


years moved on! 


But this was still something of the future. For at 
this time Father Wattson himself did not have the 
slightest intimation of what was to be a radical develop- 
ment in his way of thinking. Articles with titles such 
as “The Catholicity of the Church” and “The Essence 
of Church Unity” continued to appear regularly. They 
made the editors of other Protestant church magazines 
sit up and take notice. Even secular newspapers began 
to comment on some of the views expressed in The 
Pulpit of the Cross 

One of the latter, The New York Sun, noticing the 
extreme Catholic tendencies of the editor, ventured to 
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remark that he would in the not too distant future him 
self become a Catholic. Father Wattson, indignant a 
the observation, retorted that the New York paper wa 
a good many years behind the times when it expresse 
such an opinion. “We were baptized into the Hol 
Catholic Church over thirty years ago,” he declare 
emphatically, “and, please God, we expect to continu 
a Catholic until we die.” 

The Pulpit of the Cross continued to make its ay 
pearance monthly until it ceased publication in th 
summer of 1899. During all this Fathe 
Wattson was its able editor, very often at great expens 


period 


to himself both in time and energy as well as money 
When he departed for Nebraska to accept a new po 
sition in the western diocese, he took the bulletin alony 
with him. 


obliged 


It was with great regret that he was finall 
to give up its publication and, in an editoria 
appearing in the final number, he expressed the hop 
that it would be revived at some time in the future. 


(To be continued ) 
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Saciely of Atonement Aunals 


EBRUARY 21, ordination day 

for fifteen of our friar-priests, 

will ever be memorable to those 
who were privileged to attend the 
solemn services in Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Spellman, person- 
ally handed on the great gift of the 
priesthood to those who knelt be- 
fore him, having been presented by 
the Very Reverend 
of the Society. 


Father General 
To the parents, re- 
latives aiid many friends of the new 
priests who were present in the 
great cathedral, every action of the 


ordination service was most impress- 


ive, from the initial laying on of 
hands to the final dismissal of the 
newly-anointed priests of the Most 
High. 
the participation of a great number 
of friars and parochial priests in the 
rite of the imposition of their hands 
on the heads of their new com- 
Christ’s ministry. At 
the conclusion of the 


Particularly noteworthy was 


panions in 
services, it 
was a joy to see the parents of the 
ordinands reverently 
first priestly 


receive the 
blessing from. their 
sons 

His 


ceremonies of 


Assisting Eminence in the 
ordination 
Father Samuel, S. A., who served 
as archdeacon; Father Aloysius, S. 
A., and Father Alan, S. A., masters 
of ceremonies; and Father Aedan, 
S. A., and Father Hyacinth, S. A., 
who bound the hands of the newly- 
ordained. To the Brothers of the 
Society who served at the altar the 
day will long be remembered, as it 
gave them an opportunity to assist 
directly in the ordination of new 
priests for Christ’s Church. Brother 
Patrick, S. A., held the Cardinal’s 
mitre, and Brother John Berchmans, 
S. A., his crozier. Brother Aelred, 
S. A., was custodian of the Cardi- 
nal’s candle, and Brother Thaddeus, 
S. A., of the Pontifical. Brother 
Oliver, S. A., was crucifer, and 


were 


ey 





Rev. Titus Cranny, S. A. 


Brother Casimir and Brother NKier- 
an, S. A., served as acolytes 

On the two Sundays following, 
our newly-ordained 
brated their first 
the churches of 


priests cele- 
High 
their boyhood. 
Though the offices of the Sundays 
were penitential in character, be- 
fitting the season of Lent, the hearts 
of many beat with holy joy to see 
at the altar of God young men who 
had left their family hearths to 
dedicate themselves to God, and 
who were now enjoying the sacred 
privilege of offering the Great Sac- 
rifice, wherein Christ Himself is 
offered to the Father for all man- 
kind. 

A short 
served 


Masses in 


home, 
vears of 


stay at well de- 
after study, was 
followed by a return to the Semi- 
nary of our new priests, where all 
of them will continue their theo- 
logical studies until June. 


* * * * 


Another Friar of the Atonement 
will be raised to the sublime digni- 
ty of the sacred priesthood shortly 


after Easter when His Excellency, 
Most Reverend Edmond Heelan, D. 
D., Bishop of Sioux City, will or- 
dain Reverend Titus Cranny, S. A. 
Father Titus would have been or- 
dained together with the rest of his 
class last month by 
Cardinal 


His Eminence 
Spellman, but at the 
gracious invitation of Bishop Hee- 
lan, it was made possible for him 
to be ordained in his native city. 

Heelan 
marriage of 


officiated at the 
Father Titus’ parents 


Bishop 
many vears ago when he was just 
a newh The 
impressive ceremonies of ordination 
will take place in the Cathedral of 
the Eninhany in Sioux City, Lowa, 
on Sunday, April fourth. 


consecrated bishop. 


Father Titus, who is the son of 
Mrs. 
City, received his early education at 
Sacrament School in that 
which is conducted by the 
Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa. 
He attended at Trinity High School 
under the charge of the Brothers of 


Theresa Cranny of Sioux 
Blessed 


city, 


Marv and graduated from there in 
1938. During the following year, 
he took evening classes at Trinity 
College in Sioux City. In the fall 
of 1939, he entered St. John’s 
Preparatory Seminary at Graymoor, 
having first 
the Society of the Atonement 
through the pages of Tne Lamp. 
He was clothed with the holy habit 
of our Society on July 13, 1941 and 
made his profession of vows one 
year later. That fall he enrolled 
Catholic University of 
America and began his philosophical 
studies. He holds the degree of 
Jachelor of Arts that insti- 
tution. 


become interested in 


at the 


from 


His vears at the major seminary 
have been charaterized by an active 
interest in all of the various extra- 
curricular projects to be found in 
the seminary, especially in the work 
of the Church Unity Octave, the 
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Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
the Catholic Guild and 
THE ForuM. His 


Evidence 
VINEYARD 
summers have been spent either as 
a counsellor at St. Joseph’s Boys 
Camp at Indian Lake or in gradu- 
ate studies in philosophy at the 
Catholic University. 

Father Titus will celebrate his 
First Solemn Mass on Sunday, April 
11th, in Blessed Sacrament Church, 
Sioux City. The sermon for the 
occasion will be delivered by his 
Newman Flan- 
Assisting him at the altar 
will be his cousin, Reverend John 
Clarke, Holy Trinity Church, Des 
Moines, lowa, who will be deacon, 
and Reverend Joseph Tolan, Ca- 
thedral of the Epiphany, Sioux 
City, who will be subdeacon. Rever- 
end Robert Dougherty of Corpus 
Christi Church, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
will be the master of ceremonies, 
Present also for Father Titus’ 
First Solemn Mass will be his sister, 
Sister Mary Lurana, B. V. M., of 
Chicago. 


pastor, Reverend 


agan. 


ess 6 


During the Church Unity Octave, 
Father Boniface, S. A., conducted 
the annual retreat at Saint Joseph’s 
As this re- 
preparatory to the 


Friary, Saranac Lake. 
treat was 
services of clothing and profession 
in the Congregation, it was observed 
with a spirit of deep recollection 
and devotion. On Sunday, Jan- 
uary 25, after a Solemn Mass, 
Father Eugene, S. A., officiated at 
the reception of the habit by two 
aspirants to the brotherhood, and 
the profession of first vows by four 
young men who had completed their 
novitiate training. In his instruction 
to the candidates, Father [Eugene 
spoke of the significance of religious 
vocation, so vividly portrayed in 
the rites attendant on formal pro- 
Those who had elected to 
serve God faithfully according to 
a rule of life they had carefully 
studied, must be willing to adhere 
faithfully to its observance “all the 
day long.” God is not outmatched 
in gentrosity, and to those who have 
renounced all things He will give 
such a measure of happiness even 


fession. 
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$3,824.05. 


N. Y., $5; Mrs. J. M., Pa., $1; Mrs. I. H., Ill, $5. Total, $3,325.75 

St. Ann: Anon., $1. Total, $3,138.15 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: M. O'H., N. J., $2. Total, $2,038.05 

Little Flower: R. M., Pa. $1; Anon., $1; Mrs. A. V., Mass., $3 
Tota!, $2,000.16. 

St. Christopher: E. W., Ill., $5; J. B., La., $1; P. M., Pa. $1; G 
P., Mich., $1. Total, $1,954.65 

Our Lady of the Atonement: Mrs. J. A., Conn., $1; B. H.. N. \¥ 
$1; Mrs. A. P., Conn., $2. Total, $1,527.69 


Anon., $4; J. K., 


$2. 


To 


M. 


¥. B 
mM. Y.. $3: Mea O. F., 


Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


Sacred Heart: M. Y., Mass., $10; Mrs. G 


mr, w. ¥. Gis B 


M., N. Y¥., $5; L. McI 
B., N. Y¥., $1; F.C. N. ¥., $1; Mes 
Mass., $1. Total, $4,613.03. 

St. Francis of Assisi: J. E., N. Y., $50; A. Q., Mo. $2. Total 


$1; 


St. Joseph: Mrs. J. S., Ill, $1; B. | 
St. Jude: B 


L., te Buy Be 
McH., Pa., $1; M. A., N. Y., 


Total, $3,357.74 


Anon., $1; H. R 


$2.50 ; 


St. Matthias: 
Infant of Prague: 


Total, $1,354.14. 

Mrs. P. H., Mich., $1; Mrs. J. A., 

Calif., $1; Mrs. E. M., N. Y., $1; Mrs. T 
Total, $900.75. 

St. Margaret of Scotland No. 6: Tota 
Precious Blood: Mrs. M. M., Minn., $2. Total, $500.20. 
Holy Souls: M. S., N. Y., $1; Anon., $3. Total, $435.10. 

Our Sorrowful Mother: \. Total, $344.82. 

St. Anthony: A. C., N. Y., $5; B. H., N. Y., $1. Total, $294.85 
Five Wounds: A. \V., N. Y., $1. 
St. Frances X. Cabrini: O. S., Tex., 31: Mrs. C. C, N. J., $1; Mrs 

M., Pa., $1. Total, $162.20 
Brother Anthony: TJ. \., 
All Saints: N. C., Cal., $3.45; 

tal, $74.90 

Our Lady of Fatima: 
7 iG aac Oke 


Stamp Bureau: $3.10 
Conn., $1: 


M., N. ¥ 


1, $699.23 


R., Calif., $3 


Total, $278.00. 


Y., $2. Total, $116.60 


Mrs. J. A., Conn., $1; Anon., $2 
Pay wes A.C, N.Y, S.C. B.S, 
Total, $5.00. 








here in this life as to outweigh by 
the measure of 
The 
habit of 
Atonement were Russell Montminy, 

now known as Brother Henry, and A 
Charles 
life Brother Joseph. 
Society 
necticut. 
brothers 
Flynn, S. A., of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts; Brother Lawrence LeCompte, 


New 
Hull, S. A., from Brooklyn. 
will be assigned to posts at the 


Motherhouse by the Father General, 
their sacrifice. following a their 
men who _ received 
the Society of the 


visit home to 


young parents and families. 
x * * x 


number of changes in_ the 


Saleski, in the religious — staffing of the houses and missions 

Soth came to 
Meriden, Con- 
The four newly-professed 


Brother Joachim 


of the Society have taken place in 
from the last several months, and we feel 
that they will be of interest to our 
Father Anselm, S. A., has 
returned to the Motherhouse from 
Saranac Lake, to 


are: readers. 


supervise the 


A., and Brother Roger Mc- distribution of his justly-noted 
Inerney, S. A., both from the Bronx, Prayer Shield, the purpose of which 
York and Brother Gerard is to promote loyalty to the habit 


These of daily prayer. 


tist, S. A., has 


Father John Bap- 
also returned to 


Sano 
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The Superiors and newly ordained priests of the Atonement. 


Rev. Theodore Zabelka, §S. 


A.; Rev. Aquinas Thomas, S. A.; 


Left to right, sitting: Rev. Myles Muller, S. A.; 
Very Rev. Samuel Cummings, S. A. Rector of 


Atonement Seminary, Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. Raphael Grande, S. A. Father General of the Society of 
the Atonement; Rev. Raymond Gillis, S. A., Assistant Superior, Atonement Seminary; Rev. Joseph Newell, S. A.; 


Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A.; Rev. Urban Gillis, 8. A. 
Butler, S. A.; Rev. Ronald McGovern, S. A.; Rev. 


Rey. 


Golden-Field 
Father 
John takes up again his duties as 
supervisor of grounds and mainte 


the 
mission in British Columbia. 


Gravmoor, from 


nance, in which he is assisted by a 
group of Brothers Christopher from 
the Inn. Father Andrew, S. A., has 
replaced Father Anselm at the No- 
vitiate. and Father Leon, S. A., is 
now attached to the mission chapel 
at Field, in the Rockies. 

Father Augustine, S. A., who 
until last year was chaplain to the 
Sisters of the Atonement in Ireland, 
has been appointed Master of Lay- 
brothers and Postulants at Gray- 
moor. His rapidly growing family 
of brothers and aspirants has al- 
ready overflowed from Saint 
Joseph’s, with new applicants be- 
ing housed temporarily at the 


Bungalow, once used by guests. 


Standing: Rev. 


S. A. and Rev. Roy Mclsaac, S. A. 
Sebastian, S. <A., who 
held the position of 
Master, is now Father 
David, S. A., at the Mission of Our 
Lady of the Atonement, 
North Carolina. 


Father 
formerly 


assisting 
Kinston, 


Also back from the Far West is 
Father Damian, S. A., who is 
stationed temporarily at Graymoor 
Father Stephen, S. A., former army 
chaplain, is now in charge of the 
work at Greenwood, British Col- 
umbia, among the resettled Japan- 
ese people. 

Father Gregory, S. A., 
finished with distinction his work 
for the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, is now at Saranac Lake, 
where part of his duties include 
the instruction of the cleric novices 
in the translation and appreciation 


who has 


Cuthbert 
Nicholas Abitante, §. A.; Rev. Charles Wannemacher, S. A.; 
Noel McSweeney, S. A.; Rev. Simeon Heine, S. A.; Rev. Titus Cranny, S. A.; Rev. Jerome Gallagher, 


Micali, S. A.; Rev. Salvator 


of the Psalms and other Church 


writiiys. 


* * * * 


Our good friends who have helped 
us so loyally by their contributions 
to our Burses and Student’s Bread 
share in the happiness of bringing 
to the service of God the fine group 
of young men who were ordained 
to the holy priesthood last month. 

The contributions listed here are 
most gratefully acknowledged. 

Mrs. F. S., Mont., $1; M. F., N. Y., 
SS; Mee. CC, BY, 32: BC, . ., 
5; The Wehrle 


$2; L. M. Me, $2 
Fndn., O., $200; W. M., IIL, $2; A. A,, 
N. Y., $2; Mrs. J. R., Conn., $5; Mrs 


5 4 
Anon., $11; Mrs. L. 


Mass., $1; 
j A. €, ©. 98; &. P., 
ee ae a 
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by the Light of the Lamp | 


By Ralph Thoma4, S.A. 


id 


Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





Has there been any scientific in 











Is it permissible to give a person 
vestigation of Theresa Neumann's ; dying in great pain a drug which 
fast? A.D., Buffalo, N. Y. For the convenience of our may ease the pain and hasten death 

readers, questions of a_ general Zr. L. B., Boston, Mass 

The fast of Theresa Neumann, nature of interest to all, are 

the eo eng agg auewened tone, Adiinens tmapisies No doctor, me of course, : 
tinued since Christmas, 1922 nti : nurse or attendant may ever de 
September, 1927, she used to take to: Father Ralph biogpoe dian Ar liberately and directly accelerate 
a few drops of water after Holy The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. death in the case of a dying person 
Communion to enable her to swal- However painful may be the pa 
low the Sacred Host, but since that tient’s condition, however burden 
time she has taken neither food nor some he may be to his family, it 
drink, not even a drop of water. She is living to-day and would simply be murder to give him a drug with the 
in thriving health, and was visited by thousands of U.S. direct intention of hastening his passage from this world 
soldiers towards the end of the war. In July, 1927, a At most, he could be given an analgesic (to relieve 


strict observation of fifteen days was held under the ob 
servation of Dr. Seidels of Waldsassen. Under his direc 
tion four medically trained nuns, having taken oaths 
conscientiously to carry out their work and follow the 
doctor’s directions, scrupulously and constantly observed 


Theresa Neumann, and testified that she had taken 
absolutely no food or drink during that time. Besides 


this, over two hundred doctors have investigated the case, 
and neither these, nor her parents, nor neighbors 
ever detected her in the act of eating or drinking. Dr. 
Groback of Holland concluded his study by saying: “My 
scientific conviction is that they will not succeed in ex- 
plaining the events of Konrersreuth (Theresa's village) 
with natural arguments.” Her fast from natural food is 
complete. She receives Holy Communion regularly and 
this can be said to be her only nourishment. 


have 


e « 


Why was Christ baptized, since He was God and 
without sin? G. T., Kansas City, Mo. 

The soul of Our Divine Savior possessed the fullness of 
grace from the time of His conception as man. It would 
thus be wrong to suppose that on the occasion of His 
baptism by John the Baptist that He received an increase 
of grace or that He was only then chosen for His mission. 
The baptism was for the benefit of John the Baptist and 
the bystanders—that they might recognize Him and make 
Him known to Israel. St. Thomas says that Christ also 
cleansed the waters and gave them the power of sanctify- 
ing. Since He took on the sins of the world, He was 
giving us an example of humility and repentence. After 
the baptism (Matt. 3:13-17), the Father and Holy Ghost 
manifested Themselves, showing the intimate connection 
between the Blessed Trinity and Baptism. 


pain), if his condition calls for it, since the purpose 
of an analgesic is directly to relieve pain. Indirectly 
this may have the effect of lowering resistance 
thus accidentally accelerate death. It is important 
to remember that a sick person should not be rendered 
unconscious in the hours immediately preceding death, 
unless the pain is unbearable—and even then, it would 
be wrong to deprive him of consciousness before he 
had an opportunity of preparing his soul for eternity 
The final hours are a time of great merit and the dying 
person should as far as possible have the full use of 
his faculties to make himself ready to meet his God. 


ind 


als 


Are there any exceptions to the law of fasting before 
J. McM., Jersey City 


receiving Holy Communion? 


Out of reverence for the Holy Eucharist the Church 
prescribes that ordinarily one may not receive Holy 
Eucharist unless he has abstained from all food and 
drink since midnight. However, one who is not fasting 
may receive Holy Communion as viaticum if he be in 
danger of death, and also one may consume the Blessed 
Sacrament to preserve It from violation. Moreover, one 
who has been confined to bed by illness for a month 
and has no hope of speedy recovery may receive Holy 
Communion once or twice a week, with the advice of 
his confessor, after having taken medicine or liquid 
nourishment. The Holy See sometimes too grants special 
permission to individuals or groups to receive Holy 
Communion after taking food or drink when it would 
be impossible or very difficult for them to observe the 
law of Eucharistic fasting. 
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OW have the relations be 
tween the Catholic Church in 
England and the Protestant 
churches been affected during the 
years of war? That is a question 
which invites comment. Fundamen 


those relations have 
Yet, a 


rapprochement between members of 


tally, of course, 
not changed at all definits 
the Catholic Church and Protestant 
This is not 
Catholics 


churches has taken place. 
peculiar to Britain. and 
Protestants in Germany, France, Hol 
land and elsewhere have made com 
mon cause during the war, in view of 
the threat to their beliefs and prin 
But, 


once such a rapprochment has oc 


ciples from German Nazism. 


curred, the consequences are lasting, 
even after the common danger which 
called it into existence has passed 
way 
Papal Lead 

And then, such co-operation be 
tween Catholics and Protestants has 
been urged repeatedly in letters and 
addresses of the late Pope Pius XI 
and of the present Pope Pius XII. 
The note was sounded, as far back 
1s 1892, in the letter of Leo XIII to 
Catholics, the 


Au milieu des sollicitudes. In 


French which _ bears 
title, 
this letter the Pope advocated that the 
Catholics of France should give their 
allegiance to the Republic and work 
their non-Catholic 


together with 


brethren to bring about a new and 
better social order: 

“We believe it opportune, ard even 
necessary, to raise Our voice again 
and more urgently to exhort not only 
Catholic but also all Frenchmen oi 
good will and good sense (tous les 
Francais honnetes et senses) to put 
away every source of political dis- 
agreement, in order that they may 


The Sword of the Spirit 


By Reverend John Murray, S. 7. 


od 





Editor’s Note: 

To the pen of Father Murray, 
Editor of “The Month,” London, 
indebted for this 
ing on the strength 
and the 
known as the “Sword of the Spirit” 


we are interest- 
commentary 

influence of movement 
and kindred bodies which continue 
the 


of Christianity in England. 


to act as a leaven in cause 











consecrate their energies entirely to 
the betterment of their country.” 
Pius XI, in October, 1931 (Nova 
Impendet), spoke of a great crusade, 
to which he summoned “all men as 
children of the Heavenly Father, as 


the myriad members of the one human 


‘family, and therefore, all of them as 


The following 
Caritate 


brothers in Christ.” 


year, another encyclical, 
Christi Impulsi, explained this appeal 
more clearly and declared that in the 
previous letter the Holy Father had 
“urged forward all the children of the 
Church, and indeed all men of good 
will, to a holy rivalry in charity.” It 
was in this encyclical that Pope Pius 
XI asserted that the great struggle 
today lay between those who accepted 
God and those who were against God, 
thereby implying that our separated 
Christian brethren and indeed many 
millions who have no definite allegi- 
ance to any Christian body, are the 
natural allies of Catholics in this grim 
struggle. 


Calling All Believers 


Many references could be made to 


letters and speeches of Pius XII. 
Among them, the paragraph in 
Summi Pontificatus (1939) which 
declared: 





“The difficulties, 


of the present time arouse, strengthen 


anxieties and trials 


and purify, to a degree rarely known 
before, the sense of solidarity of the 
They make all be- 


lievers in God and in Christ share the 


Catholic family. 


iwareness of a common threat from 
a common danger.” 
The 


welcome to “those who, though not 


same encyclical included a 
belonging to the visible body of the 
Catholic Church, 


and sincere expression to their appre- 


have given noble 
ciation of all that unites them to us 
in love for the Person of Christ or in 
belief in God.” Shortly afterwards, 
the Pope addressed a special letter, 
Sertum Laetitiae, to the hierarchy of 
the United States, and therein 


tended an 


he ex 


appeal to “those, also, 
Mother 
separated brethren.” 
Allocution of 1941 


plicit, speaking of 


laments as 
The Christmas 


1s even 


whom Church 


more ex- 
“every man who 
believes in God” as a natural ally of 
the Catholic. 

“Those who have faith in Christ, in 
his Divinity, in his law, in his work of 
love and of brotherhood among men, 
will make a particularly valuable con 
tribution to the reconstruction of the 
social order.” This address ended as 
follows: 

“May our blessing be also on those 
who though not members of the vis- 
ible body of the Catholic Church, are 
near to us in their faith in God and in 
Jesus Christ and share our view with 
regard to the provisions for peace and 
its fundamental aims.” 


Co-operation Invited 


These short extracts from Papal 
documents show that the Popes are 
speaking to-day to wide circles outside 


the visible body of the Church Cath- 
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olic, are inviting their co-operation in 
the defence of Christian ideals and 
principles against the violence of sheer 
materialism and secularism, and conse- 
quently are encouraging common ac- 
tion and co-operation between Cath- 
olics and their non-Catholic brethren. 
The recent establishment in Rome of 
Unitas, a movement for the promotion 
of co-operation between Christians, is 
i fresh indication of the Holy Father's 
mind on these subjects. As far as can 
be judged, the new approach to non- 
Catholics, which Unitas envisages, 
touches deeper issues and faces more 
directly religious problems, than has 
heen possible or even thought prac- 
the 
grammes of co-operation in various 


ticable, in practices and pro- 
countries, 

The story of co-operation between 
Catholics and Protestants in Britain 
is interesting indeed; in some respects, 
this co-operation went further, and 
than else- 


with greater deliberation 


where. I well remember the begin- 
nings of it. One Saturday afternoon 
in the summer of 1940 many of us 
were summoned to a meeting in 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster. It 
was in that first dark summer of the 
France had fallen. The British 
forces had escaped—at the time peo- 
ple spoke the 
Dunkirk”—from the Continent; the 
savage air attacks had not yet begun. 


At the Cardinal Hinsley 


spoke in grave and earnest words. 


war. 


about “miracle of 


meeting, 


Sword of the Spirit 


I can recall the quotation he gave 
us from a message he had brought 
back last with 
Pope Pius XI: L’unite, partout l’unite, 


from his interview 
surtout l’unite. He insisted upon the 
paramount unity 
among the Catholics of Britain in 
face of the imminent crises. Catholics 
must regard the war, not as a struggle 


importance of 


between countries for political and 
economic interests but as a challenge, 
a fierce challenge, to what we know 
as the civilisation, and indeed the 
Christianity, of the West. 

They must join together in a cam- 
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paign of prayer, study and action, to 
realise more fully the treasures of 
their Faith and its influence upon our 
human lives; they must understand 
that this threat to faith and civilisa- 
tion could be met, in the last resort, 
with 
must put on the armour of God and 


only spiritual weapons; they 
take unto themselves “the sword of 
At the 
broadened his appeal to men of good 
will, outside the visible fold of the 


Church, but who were genuinely con- 


the spirit.” same time, he 


cerned for the moral and _ spiritual 
So 
was inaugurated the movement of the 


values of the Christian heritage 


Sword of the Spirit, which caught the 
the English 
during the war, as did also the Car 


imagination of people 
dinal’s own personality. 

The Sword of the Spirit was not 
founded originally for the purpose of 
co-operation with non-Catholics. That 
was to come soon afterwards. To be- 
gin with, its purpose was to create a 
clear and determined Catholic opinion 
that Britain was facing a grave total 
itarian danger and that Catholics in 
Britain must react against this danger 
with all their spiritual strength. Con- 
jointly, there was the declaration that 
the world could not be put to rights 
except on the basis of an acceptance 
of the moral law and of what were 
termed broadly Christian principles. 
It is true, of course, that the Cardinal, 
like the Popes, had widened his appeal 
to men of good will, and many non- 
Catholics associated themselves with 
the movement. 


A Famous Letter 


A great impetus was given to col- 
Catholics and 
non-Catholics by a remarkable letter 
that appeared in the London TIMEs 
on December 21, 1940. It was signed 
by Cardinal Hinsley, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and the 
Moderator of the Free Church Fed- 
eral Council. This letter put forward 
ten points, which were to become 
known widely as the Ten Points, par 
excellence. They were a programme 
of common Christian action. 


laboration between 


The first five points were concerne; 
with the international order and re 
peated the five points of the Pope’ 
Eve 1939 
which laid down conditions for a jus 


Christmas Allocution in 
and lasting peace settlement. The sec 
ond series of points regarded the socia 
order and were standards by whict 
the economic situation and problem: 
of social reconstruction might be ad 
judged; they were taken from th 
conclusions of a Church of England 
congress held at Oxford shortly prior 
to the outbreak of the war. 

The letter created considerable stir 
For never before had the leaders of 
the Catholic Pro 
testant churches committed themselves 


Church and the 


to anything like a definite programme 


though they had co-operated, of 
course, when the occasion suggested 
it, on some specific issue. Study 


groups were formed within the vari 
ous religious bodies; public meetings 
London, 
meetings culminated in two monster 
rallies, in the Stoll Theatre, on Sat 
urday, May 10, and Sunday, May 11, 
1941. On the Saturday, the general 
subject was “A Christian Internation 
al Order.” The Cardinal presided 
and so great was the public interest 
that hundreds of people had to he 


turned away from the overcrowded 


were arranged. In these 


theatre. The speakers comprised an 
Anglican Bishop, Dr. G. K. A. Bell 
of Chichester, the headmaster of one 
of the best known of all English pub 
lic schools and a prominent Catholic 
lawyer. 
The Christian Order 
A paragraph of Dr. Bell’s address 


recurs readily to my mind: 

“We stand for a Christian order 
We know that we have fallen far 
But the choice 
before us all is between the Christian 
religion and nihilism, that destruction 
ot humanity which Hitlerism spells. 
This Christian order is a better order 
than any of us have yet known. It is 
not the order which existed when the 
war began. Nor is it the order which 
was imposed when the world wat 


short of it ourselves. 
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vy 


ended. It is a Christian order for the 
nations, based on the acceptance of 
the Lordship of Christ. It is an order 
which requires sacrifice from the Brit- 
ish, as well as others. It will not be 
easy to establish, but the winning of 
that order is the only thing which 
offers any hope or comfort or inspira- 
tion to the common man.” 

At the second meeting the chair 
was taken the Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Catholic 
and non-Catholic speakers dealt with 
Order 
On the night between the 


by 


aspects of a “Christian for 
Britain.” 
two meetings there occurred one of 
London, 
which resulted in severe casualties. A 
representative, the 
Mayor of Westminster, who had been 
at the 


the heaviest air raids on 


pre muinent civic 


on the platform Saturday 
meeting, was killed during the raid 
when visiting the air raid posts and 


shelters in his borough. 
“Missions” and “Weeks” 


These and other public meetings 
brought the movement a wide publi- 
city and the growth in membership 
was very marked. Here arose a difh- 
culty. The movement was Catholic in 
rigin and inspiration; yet, many non 
had 


join it as associate members (at least, 


Catholics been encouraged t 
that is how their position appeared in 
the movement’s constitution). Was it 
to continue as a joint movement or 
is a Catholic movement, which left a 
door open for sympathetic non-Catho 
lics should they desire to be connected 
with it? If joint, there were obvious 
dangers; if purely Catholic, how could 
non-Catholics play more than a secon 
dary part? 

A solution was found in the set- 
ting-up, under the British Council of 
Churches, of Religion and Life. This 
Religion and Life started as a move- 
ment for religious revival 
Anglicans and held a 
“weeks” in different towns, which 
were very like the “missions” given 
in Catholic parishes, with the addi- 
tion of public meetings and outside 
services in factories and workshops. 


among 


number of 





It was agreed that co-operation would 
be if 
ments, the one Protestant, including 


easier there were two move 


Anglicans and Free Churchmen; the 
Catholic. 
could organise, each their own func: 


other, In this way, they 


tions, services, etc., and come together 


on suitable occasions in a joint meet- 





The 
bishop 


late Cardinal Hinsley, Arch- 
of founder 


and inspirer of the “Sword of the 


Westminster, 


Spirit” movement. 


ing, with some definite theme common 
to all of them. 

So developed the practice of hold- 
ing “weeks” in a number of centres. 
The 


sion 


Catholics would arrange a mis- 


in their churches; Protestants 
would hold their services throughout 
the week. Twice or so in the week 
there would be joint meetings, in the 
town hall, for instance, with speakers 
drawn from both sides. From a list at 
my side, I see that “joint weeks” were 
held, in 1943, in Hereford (April), 
Portsmouth and Derby (May), Exeter 
and Bedford (June), Tottenham, 
Wimbledon and Tynemouth (July), 
Orpington, Leicester and Burnley 
(September) and Huddersfield and 
Banbury (October). 


Joint Councils 


There was one occasion, in 1942, 
when such a “joint week” was organ- 
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ised for the whole of Manchester, 
when a large number of missions were 
given in Catholic churches, with cor- 


responding Protestant services. 


In many localities joint Christian 


councils were formed, which made 
themselves responsible for joint activ 
ity of this kind, and indeed with very 
considerable and, on the whole, very 


There 


space here to assess the pros and cons 


happy consequences. is no 
(for the cons existed as well as the 
pros) or to follow the later develop 
of 


for various reasons, is less in evidence 


ment such joint activity which, 
to-day and has been less in evidence 
since 1944 than it was from 1941 to 


1943. 


Every article must have an end, and 
I must bring this one to an end now 
I will say nothing more about the 
relations of Catholics and non-Catho 
lics in this work, except to give the 
substance of a statement on co-opera 
tion, which was carefully worked out 
by a joint committee of the Sword of 
the Spirit and Religion and Life dur 
ing the winter of 1941-1942, and was 
eventually issued, in May, 1942, with 
the approval of Cardinal Hinsley and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Five Fundamentals 


The statement contained five para 
graphs, which are here summarised as 
shortly as possible, but in the words 


of the original text: 


1. We agree that a compelling obli- 
gation rests upon all Christian people 
in this country to maintain the Chris- 
tian tradition and to act together to 
the utmost possible extent to secure 
the of 
teaching and witness in the handling 


effective influence Christian 
of social, economic and civic problems 
now and in the critical post-war peri- 


od. 


danger of pagan standards and ideals, 


(Then reference is made to the 


and the need to insist on Christian 
principles as a guide to society.) 

2. We agree that there is a large 
area of common ground on which, 
without raising ultimate questions of 
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Church order and doctrine which di- 
vide us, full co-operation is possible 
and is already taking place. (An ac- 
count 1s then given of co-operation 
existing the 
churches and of the joint letter to the 
TIMES.) 


between Protestant 


3. We agree that organised Chris- 
tianity, to fulfil its proper function, 
must everywhere be secured in certain 
essential freedoms. Full freedom must 
mean freedom to worship according 
to conscience, freedom to preach, 
teach, educate and persuade (all in 
the spirit of Christian charity), and 
freedom to bring up children in the 


The Christian 


life is one lived in and through mem- 


faith of their parents 


bership of a religious society, and its 
corporate nature and its constitutional 
freedom and independence must be 
and the 


recognised guaranteed by 


State. 


4. Our purpose is to unite informed 
and convinced Christians all over the 
country in common action on broad 
lines of social and international policy. 
Already, in different localities, groups 
have come into being—groups of cler- 
gy and ministers, Christian councils, 
including 

Among 
Catholics the work of organisation is 
fulfilled by the Sword of the Spirit, a 
body with a recognised constitution 


study groups and the like 


members of all communions 


and membership. The Commission of 
the Churches, as a result of the Re- 
ligion and Life “weeks” that it has 
promoted, is establishing an organisa- 
tion kindred in status, to do, within 
the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland and the Free Churches, 
what the Sword of the Spirit does 
inside the Catholic Church, so that 
individuals and groups, moved by 
public meetings or otherwise, can be 


linked up. 
Spontaneous Enthusiasm 


The crisis of civilisation and the 
possibilities open to Christians in the 
period of reconstruction in the nation- 
al and international field, make it 
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vs 





(between 


In separate ways 


She sought Him out 





—By 


The Difference 


me and Mary Magdalen) 


We’re much the same, I think, we both have sinned 
in separated years; 

The difference lies not in the faults we shared, 

But in the height, and breadth, and depth of tears! 
Now looking back, it might be hard to say 

Who failed the most, for we are sinners all,-- 

The difference lies in that--at break of day-- 

Each leaf, each of blade of grass, witnessed her call 


“WHERE IS MY LORD?” 


“W here 
Rolls down the arch of time in its despair; 


is my Lord?” that cry 


Yet in that question, too, that sob, that sigh, 
Lives all the triumph of the penitent’s prayer! 


This then the difference: at the break of day 


while I? 


I stayed away! 


Blanche Yvonne Mosler 





essential that all this work of Chris- 
should be 
intensified and extended. 

5. The the 


Sword of the Spirit and similar move- 


tian co-operation greatly 


striking thing about 
ments is the spontaneity of support 
which they have received, and the 
great local enthusiasm which has ac- 
companied public meetings arranged 
on this wide co-operative basis. (The 
statement points to the need for a 
central co-ordinating committee, and 
expresses the hope that “the two 
movements will work through parallel 
action in the religious, and joint ac- 


tion in the social and international 
field.) 
An examination of these para- 


graphs will show clearly, I think, just 
what was and is the scope of co-opera- 
tion between Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics, and just how the special Catho- 
lic position was carefully safeguarded. 

Commenting upon this statement, 
and on the development of co-opera- 
tive work in Britain, the Editor of 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES wrote as 
lows: 


“The 


movement 


theclogian who views the 


towards Christian 


al 


operation as it exists in England 
cannot fail, I think, to be impressed 
by the exact theological intelligence 
as well as the great practical tact 


This is in 


greatest part due, of course, to the 


that preside over it. 


excellence of its leadership. There i: 
a remarkable clarity of thought, an 
uncompromising integrity in the 
maintenance of Catholic truth 
which are supported by a genuinel} 
religious and prayerful spirt and 
protected by a real sense of the 
dangers to which Catholic faith i 
exposed. At the same time, doc 
trinal exactness is joined to a great 
ly courteous charity, which excludes 
any tendency to ally orthodoxy 
with undue suspicion, complacency 
or rudeness. Above all, there seems 
to be about the whole movement 4 
certain freshness and victorious 
spirit.” 
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The Decision 


D MALONE, coming down 

the church steps with his fam- 

ily, shivered in the early 
morning cold. At six thirty, there 
was still a heavy white frost every- 
where ; people nodded, walking away 
quickly, not pausing for the usual 
exchange of pleasantries. The Ma- 
lones crowded into their car, the 
three boys in the back, Ed and his 
wife and Agnes getting into the 
front. 

“T wish we had a heater,” re- 
marked Agnes in an uncomplaining 
tone. “My feet are like ice.” 

As Id pushed the starter, Jeff’s 
voice came from behind him: “You 
wish we had a heater! I wish we 
had a car. Gosh, Dad, have you seen 
that blue convertible that Pete Ca- 
denhead’s father gave him ?” 

Ed nodded, easing his own vehicle 
out into the street. It coughed and 
sputtered, jerking into life. “I saw 
it all right,” he answered grimly. “I 
saw it outside the police court yes- 
terday when young Pete was hauled 
in there for going past a boulevard 
at sixty miles an hour.” 

Beside him Sara stirred nervous- 
ly. “You hear that, Agnes? That 
Cadenhead boy is a reckless driver— 
I don’t want you to ever go riding 
with him. 
hurt by that scatterbrain some day.” 

Agnes sniffed. “You don’t need 
to worry about me, Mama. I would- 
n't go with him if he did ask me— 
but he won’t. Pete travels with the 
money crowd, he’s out of my class 
and he knows it.” 

The money crowd. 


Someone is going to get 


Ed thought 
about that as he drove homeward. 
He'd thought, long years ago, that 
he’d some day be a part of the 
money crowd. He’d had dreams, as 
did all young men. He was going 
to be a brilliant lawyer, acclaimed 
throughout the state, known for his 
Marvelous success with difficult, sig- 
nificant cases. None of those dreams 


had materialized. He was only a 
minor lawyer in a small town; a 
modest, average citizen, possessing a 
sprawling seven-room house on the 
edge of town, not even able to af- 
ford a new car. 

“IT beg your pardon.” Sara had 
been speaking to him. He looked at 
her. “I’m sorry, I wasn’t listening,” 
he admitted. 

She smiled with understanding. “I 
know you weren’t. Probably in court 
or in your stuffy old office. 
only 


I was 
saying that this is the four- 
teenth—don’t forget to mail a check 
to the light We 
want to miss that discount.” 
After breakfast, Ed drove down- 
town to his office. Not the luxuri- 
ous suite of his dreams, only one 


company. don’t 


room and an annex on the second 
floor of the Pythian building, across 
the street from the postoffice. 

Having hung up his coat and hat, 
Ed turned to the desk. The mail 
was unimportant; he skimmed 
through it quickly then, remember- 
ing Agnes’ warning, he made out a 
check to the light company, grimac- 
ing over the balance reflected by his 
check stub. Dick would graduate 
from high school this year, the other 
two boys would be through in an- 
other three years. They could all 
get part-time jobs, but they’d need 
his help in getting through college. 
The oldest girl, Marie, had married 
a doctor; ever since the latter’s re- 
ception into the family, young Jeff 
had spoken of medical yearnings. 
Ed sighed; that would certainly run 
into the money, but if that was what 
the boy wanted to do, he’d be proud 
to help him in every way he could. 

His secretary, Miss Forham, came 
into the office, her nose reddened by 
the cold. Behind thick lenses her 
eyes smiled at him. 

“You had an important call ves- 
terday after you left the office,” she 
told him. “Mr. Len Royal of the 


-By Marion Wells 


Union Oil Company. I would have 
tried to get in touch with you but 
he said it could wait until today.” 

Ed’s heart leaped in sudden ex- 
citement. If Royal wanted to throw 
some business his way—not only 
would the fee undoubtedly be larger 
than he was accustomed to— but at- 
tached to it would be valuable pub- 
licity. Being chosen by Union Oil 
might be worth a lot of money in 
People would think: if 
he’s good enough for Union Oil, he’s 
good enough for me. 

“He didn’t mention what it was 
he wanted to discuss, did he?” Ed 
strove to keep his voice calm, un- 
emotional. 


other cases. 


He wasn’t fooling Miss Forham. 
She was as excited as he over the 
call. “No. He _ merely 
wanted to talk to you. I gave him 
an appointment for nine o’clock. 
You don’t have to be in court today, 
so I figured he could take all the 
time he wanted.” 

Royal appeared promptly at two 
minutes to nine. He was a small, 
dapper looking man with a thin, 
sharp nose. 


said he 


He had a surprisingly 
deep voice; listening to it, you knew 
you were hearing a man who knew 
what he wanted—and how to get it. 
“Tt’s really a very simple case,” 
he explained, leaning back in the one 
comfortable chair in the office. “We 
could have any lawyer in town, Ma- 
lone, as you well know. However, 
the company left the choice up to me 
and I picked you because of your 
past record of good, honorable ser- 
vice.” 
ing. 


He paused, obviously wait- 


Ed said what was expected of 
him. “Thank you. I appreciate the 
honor.” But he didn’t. He was 
sick, confronting the decision before 
him. It was a simple case all right, 
a title claim. But he knew the family 
involved: the Fallons had earned 
that land, their bent backs, calloused 
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Royal leaned forward, his eyes suddenly became two pin-points of hard anger. “You can’t do it? 


hands, told of the months they had 
spent hacking a living from it, home- 
steading it, believing the property 
clearly theirs. ‘ 

Smiling, Royal lighted a_ cigar, 
puffed it with obvious enjoyment. 
“Everything is on our side,” he con- 
tinued smoothly. “We have the 
necessary documents, nothing re- 
mains except the proper interpreta- 
tion of the law. I know you can 
handle that all right.” 
added: “I might say too, 
that when we win this case—and we 
will win it—you’ll probably find 
yourself quite a legal light, the pub- 
licity will do you a world of good.” 

Ed looked out the window. On 
the pole in front of the post office 
he could see the American flag fly- 
ing ; beneath it people shuffled in and 
out of the building. 


He paused, 
Malone, 


. . his towns- 
people, his friends and neighbors. 
He thought of Jeff who wanted to 
be a doctor, he thought of the new 
refrigerator which Sara needed. He 
thought about the blue convertible 
which Pete Cadenhead’s father had 
given him. Cadenhead was a smart 
lawyer ; he made a very nice income, 
being counsel for one of the largest 
railroads in the South. And then 
Ed thought of the Fallons, working 
their farm, driving the twenty miles 
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into town on Sunday so that they 
could attend Mass; he them 
lined up in the pew ahead of him, 
their thin shoulders 
long hours of toil. 
“Well?” 


tient; his voice was edged with an- 


saw 
bowed from 


Royal had grown impa- 


“You're taking the case. 


novance. 
of course ?” 

Ed shook his head ; the movement 
helped to clear his thoughts. “No,” 
he said at last. “I’m sorry, but I 
can’t do it.” 

Royal leaned forward, his eyes 
suddenly become two pin points of 
hard anger. “You can’t do it? Why 
not ?” 

Ed forced himself to meet that 
piercing gaze. “TI can’t do it because 
[ don’t interpret the law that way, 
Royal, that’s all. I think the Fal- 
lons are in the right; believing that. 
I’m no good to Union Oil.” 

For a moment Royal continued to 
stare at the man opposite him. Then 
he stood up, his voice harsh and 
rasping. “You’re being a fool, Ma- 
You have the opportunity of 
a lifetime—and you muff it. This 
is an open and shut case; we’re go- 
ing to win, with or without you.” 
There was contempt in his voice as 
he concluded: “I made a mistake 
in coming here; I see that now. The 


lone. 





\ 


+ 


as 


Why not?” 


Oil better off 
without your services—I’m glad to 
find that out in time.” 

Ed stared for a long time at the 


Union Company is 


closed door. Maybe it had been a 
mistake, but a man did what he had 
to do; he had his own standards to 
live by. Sometimes it wasn’t easy 

Miss Forham had gone out to the 
bank. Getting down his coat and 
hat, Ed left her a note, saying he'd 
be back after lunch. Then he drove 
out to the Fallons. 

He told Sara about it that night. 
She listened quietly, the 
flashing in and out of the garment 
on which she was working, a sacque 
for Marie’s baby, expected in three 
months. Ed didn’t spare himself; 
he told her what being counsel for 
the Union Oil Company would have 
meant, not only the additional money 
which they so badly needed, but the 
importance which would have been 
attached to his name, had he taken 
on the case. 

When he had finished his wife 
put down her work. A hand, cal- 
loused but firm, reached out to take 
his own unresisting fingers. “I’m 
glad vou did it, Ed, and I hope you 
win. We could use the money all 
right. But whether or not vou 
win, other things are important too. 


needle 
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If vou feel the Fallons are in the 
right, you owe it to yourself to help 
them; that’s what lawyers are for: 
to help people get the things which 
should be theirs, to help them keep 
what rightly belongs to them. I 
wouldn’t have had you do other- 
wise.” 

He was comforted by her assur- 
ance. Not even the announcement 
the next day that one of the biggest 
lawyers in town, Max Stanton, had 
been retained by the Union Oil 
Company, could shatter his deter- 
mination to do all that he possibly 
could for the Fallons and _ their 
cause. The next few weeks he spent 
long hours going over courthouse 
records, studying the law books at 
night, refreshing himself on every 
possible angle. 

The morning when the case was 
due to come up in court he received 
a big surprise. Sara announced that 
she and the children would be in the 
courtroom that day. 

“The children have been given 
permission to cut their classes,” she 
explained at the breakfast table. 
“Besides, with a lawver for a father, 
it’s time they had a chance to see 
him at work.” 

Before presenting his case that 
morning, Kd let his gaze wander 
over the faces before him. <A lot of 
little people were there: farmers, 
neighbors of the Fallons, shop keep- 
ers, housewives — somehow word 
had gotten around that the case was 
an important one. They’re all lit- 
tle people, thought Ed, looking about 
him; his gaze centered on his own 
family little people too. The lit- 
tle people make up the world, he 
thought ; in a way, I’m representing 
all of them today. 
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Three Kisses 





The Baby Jesus’ feet were soft, 

When Mary kissed and cuddled them, 
And fair as doves that cooed aloft 

O’er His poor Crib in Bethlehem. 


But Ah, the nail-pierced feet transfixed 
On Calvary’s ignoble Tree! 
The feet of Him Who hung betwixt 
Two thieves God’s Son Who died for thee! 


Again His Mother clasped the feet 
Her Fiat in man’s flesh confined; 
With faith steadfast and kisses sweet 
To shroud and tomb His form resigned. 


“Three Days”! Then Christ, death conquering, 
To Mary came as oft promised; 

Her risen Lord! As offering 
Of homage, His dove-white feet she kissed. 


—By Mary Adrienne Ervin 











He outdid himself that morning. “Dad, I couldn’t make up my 
People talked about it for weeks. Ed =mind before—but now—I want to 
would never forget the amazed ex- be a lawyer just like you! I want 
pression on the face of Royal, the to help people the way you helped 
startled, unbelieving surprise regis- the Fallons.” 


tered on the face of Max Stanton Walking away from the court- 
when the jury brought in a decision house, his family with him, Ed ap- 
in favor of the Fallons. proached the shabby car. Just ahead 


The latter gathered about him, of it, Max Stanton’s limousine was 
weeping openly; Ed found tears easing away from the curb. Ed 
pricking at his own eyes, their grati- looked at it without envy. Maybe 
tude was so touching. And there he wouldn’t ever be rich, or famous, 
was added to that wonderful day the but he was happy. Something warm 
moment when young Dick said the and deep and soul-satisfying poured 
words which Ed felt would make his over the man’s body. He had what 
own heart burst with pride: money could never buy. 
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WENTY 


foundation, the Church com 


centuries after its 

bines, in her system of govern 
ment, the most ancient traditions and 
the methods. When 
Pope Pius XII spoke to the people 
of Messina a 
lighted once again the beacon above 
the Messina 


which for centuries had guided sea- 


most modern 


few weeks ago, and 


entrance to harbour 
farers to their haven under the pro- 
tection of Our Lady, his voice was 
carried to them by the Vatican short- 
wave and his hand turned 
his desk that 
nated the harbour light some hun- 
dreds of miles away. The doctrine is 
the same, but the methods with which 
it is brought to the attention of men 


station, 


the switch on illumi- 


differ in every age. 
In every country the Church em- 
the human cul 


ture and development, which cause 


braces extremes of 
practical problems in all branches of 
faith and morals. Because human na- 
ture is complex, and human problems 
cover the whole complexity of human 
nature, 400,000,000 men and women 
of all races and nations and countries 
of the earth present the greatest pcs- 
sible variety of problems which af- 
fect the destiny God has planned for 
them. It is the business of the Church 
as the spiritual guide of her children, 
to rule and instruct them wisely and 
efficiently. To meet the needs of the 
faithful, the Bishops of Rome from 
the earliest ages gathered counsellors 
around them, assigning particular 
fields of study and organization to 
individual experts. These men built 


their own 


necessary 


organizations 
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Editor’s Note: 


Our readers will find this arti- 
cle from the New Zealand Catho- 
lic weekly, “Zealandia” both in- 
teresting and informative on how 
the Holy See handles the complex 
task of caring for the spiritual 
interests of nearly 400,000,000 
Catholics. 











around them, and through the cen- 
turies there developed the system of 
Congregations, Tribunals and Offices, 
charged with administering the affairs 
of the Church in all countries, to 
legislate, defend and protect, for- the 
sake of and good 
order 


sound doctrine 
among Christians. 

Taken together, the various divis- 
ions of the Curia may be likened to 
so many “Departments of State” 
within the Church, or to “Ministries” 
working under the sovereignty of the 
Supreme Pontiff. At the head of each 
“department” there is, normally, a 
Cardinal, who, in the case of Con- 
gregations, is known as the Prefect. 
Assisting him are other members of 
the Sacred College, and 


priests trained for the particular du- 


prelates 


ties it is their function to perform. 


Congregation of the Holy Office 

A descendant of the “Supreme and 
Universal Inquisition,” established by 
Pope Paul III in 1542, this Congre- 
gation has full jurisdiction over doc- 
faith 
known, perhaps, to laymen through 


trine, and morals. It is best 


the authority it exercises by means 





of the Index of Prohibited Books; for 
the written word is to-day the mos 
widespread medium of corruption 0 
both faith and The 
duty of the Church to defend the 


morals. solemr 
teaching of Christ against perversior 
is the most task of th 
Holy Office. 

Questions dealing with spiritualisn 


imp yrtant 


and the alleged communication of the 
living with the dead are dealt wit! 
by this same Congregation. Likewise 
supposed “visions” and “revelations 
claimed to have been granted to indi 
viduals are carefully examined, and 
judgment given on the evidence sub 
mitted, after the phenomena have 
been minutely sifted and scrutinized 
by experts. 

Although, as we shall see later, it 
is the Congregation of the Sacrament: 
which has ordinary jurisdiction over 
the sacramental life of the Church 
the Holy Office deals with certait 
special cases concerning Holy Euchar 
ist and Matrimony. Questions in 
volving the Eucharistic fast of priest: 
fall into this category, and also th 
vexed problems of mixed marriage 
and so-called “Pauline 


privilege.” 


cases of the 


The reigning Pope is always Pre 
fect of this Congregation, and _ the 
senior Cardinal attached to the Hol) 
Office has the title of Cardinal Sec 
retary. 

Congregation de Propaganda Fide 

In obedience to the command of 
Christ, “Going, therefore, teach al 


nations,” t 
Propagatior 
the all-imps 
lic missions 
was createc 
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ach all 


nations,” the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith undertakes 
the all important work of the Catho- 
lic missions throughout the world. It 
was created by Pope Gregory XV in 
1622, to consolidate and co-ordinate 
the missionary activity that has char 
acterized the Church since its foun- 
dation. The Congregation is held re 
sponsible not only for the work of 
priests and religious in pagan and 
outright mission lands, but also for 
countries “where the ecclesiastical hi- 
erarchy, although organized, is incom- 


plete in certain details.” 


It was as recently as 1908 that 
Propaganda ceased to have jurisdic: 
tion ever England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Canada, the 
United States and Newfoundland. In 
1917 missions not of the Latin rite 
were handed over to the authority 
of the newly-established Congrega 
tion of Oriental Affairs. 





His Eminence, Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondo, 
of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 
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His Eminence, Nicola Cardinal Canali, Grand 
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Penitentiary. 


At present the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda, known often as the “Red 
Pope,” has vast jurisdiction. In most 
matters his authority extends over all 
Asia, Africa (with exceptions on the 
Mediterranean coastline), Oceania 
(excepting the Philippines, but in- 
cluding Australia and New Zealand), 
Central America, parts of South 
America, the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, the Latins of the Balkan 
States and Gibraltar. In all these 
places the Congregation makes the 
appointments of Archbishops, Bish- 
ops, Vicars and Prefects Apostolic, 
controls the societies of priests and 
religious destined uniquely for the 
missions, provides for the material 
upkeep of mission stations, and deals 
with all but the highly-specialized 
questions which of their nature re- 
quire definition by one of the other 
Roman Congregations. 

The work of the Propagation of 
the Faith is going on all the time, and 
involves a staff of several hundred 
priests and laymen, occupying the 
Palace de Propaganda Fide in Rome. 
General meetings of the sectional 
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heads are held on Mondays of each 
week, when major matters referring 
to Papal Delegations in mission coun- 
tries, seminaries, religious and dio- 
cesan clergy, and the various routine 
problems and missionary work are dis- 
cussed and settled. 


Congregation of the Consistory 


The first duty of this Congregation 
is revealed by its name—to 
the 
Cardinals of the Church. Its normal 


prepare 


work of the consistories of the 


function, however, is to do for the 
countries outside of the jurisdiction 
of the Congregation for the Propaga 
tion of the Faith what that body 
does for the mission territories—to 
appoint the Bishops, their coadjutors 
and auxiliaries, to constitute new dio 
ceses, and to administer, according to 
the Code of Canon Law, “their con- 
stitution, their preservation and their 
condition.” This involves the general 
of to 


the Congregation by the Bishops, the 


management matters referred 
supervision of diocesan activities, and 
the five-yearly reports sent to Rome 
from the dioceses in every country. 
This 
Office, is presided over by the Holy 


Songregation, like the Holy 


Father, and includes three of the most 
important figures in the Church: the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Holy Office, and the Prefect of 
the Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities. 


Congregation of Sacraments 


The full title of this department is 
the “Congregation for the Discipline 
of the Sacraments,” and it was cre- 
ated by Pius X in 1908. The doctrine 
concerning the Sacraments is dealt 
with by the Holy Office, but the 
external discipline of the sacramental 
system is watched over carefully by 
this Congregation. 

Two divisions within the Congre- 
gation receive all matrimonial prob- 
lems. The first regulates questions of 
impediments to marriage, while the 
second regards the validity of the 
marriage bond. A third section deals 
with everything connected with sac- 
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His Eminence, Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, Prefect 


of The 


Congregation 


ramental discipline apart from mar- 
riage—Holy Orders, regulations about 
time and place for the celebration of 
Holy Mass, rules for the reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament, etc. 

The Cardinal Prefect of the Sac 
raments is assisted by eight or nine 


other Cardinals, and so varied are the. 


and 


that 


conditions of sacramental needs 
usage met throughout the world 
the work of this Cogregation is rec- 
ognized as particularly difficult and 


important. 
Congregation of Religious 


Also instituted by Pius X in,.1908, 


this Congregation supervises every- 
thing that has to do with the vows, 
property, studies, and priveleges of 

| 


religious, who fall into several cate- 


gories. The members of regular re- 
ligious Orders take solemn vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience; the 
of 


In 


members religious congregations 


who _ live community, but are 
bound by simple vows; the members 
of secular Third Orders; and, since 
the of 


Institutes, communities of laymen and 


last year, members Secular 
laywomen provided for by the Con- 
Mater of 


all these are under 


stitution Provida Ecclesia 


Pope Pius XII 


for the Oriental Church. 
the control of the Congregation, and 
their superiors must submit five-year: 
ly reports to Rome, just as the Bish 
ops must do to the Consistorial 
Congregation of Rites 


Two particular functions are dele 


gated to this Congregation—the su 
pervision of the liturgical rules of 
the Church in matters of public wor 
ship, and the examination of the 


causes of beatification and canoniza 
tion. 

The first of these duties involves 
the 
music, liturgical ornaments, vestments 


official texts of prayers, sacred 
and furnishings, preparation of edi 
tions of the breviary, missal, ritual, 
pontifical and ceremonial blessings 
These latter have included, 
years, official formula for the bless 


of recent 


ing of aeroplanes and seismographs 
The officials attached to this branch 
of the Congregation are drawn from 
expert historians, rubricists and mu 
sicians. 

The of 


and canonization causes 1s a most m 


examination beatification 
nute proceeding. In addition to th 
Cardinal members of the Congrega 
tion, a long takes 


the and in 


list of examiners 


part in investigations, 
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takes 


sc called 


te,” whose business it is to 


“devil's 


advo- 


scru- 


lude the 
Ca 


tinize every fragment of evidence that 





t tell against the declaration that 
andidate 
worthy of the highest honors of the 


Church 


mi 


the for beatification is 


Lawyers, interpreters and 
(for the study of 
miracles attributed to the interces- 
f the candidate) are also called 
on to collaborate with the Congre- 


medical experts 


sion 


gation. A process of this sort may 
take centuries: in other cases, only a 


few decades may elapse between the 


death of the Servant of God and 
r her proclamation as Blessed, 
later as Saint. At every step 
the claims of the reputed saint are 





carefully and strictly investigated 
Congregation of Ceremonies 
the above 


Formerly attached to 


Congregation, this bureau regulates 
the ceremonies to be observed in the 
Pontifical chapel and court. Its main 
field of action is presided over by 
the Cardinal Dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege, and its staff comprises only a 


secretary and under-secretary, who 
decide all matters of diplomatic cere- 
monial and precedence, and regulate 


for the major ceremonies in Rome. 


Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities 

This body supervises higher Cath- 
olic education in every country not 
under the jurdiction of Propaganda 
Fide, and provides also for the sound 
discipline and true teaching imparted 
the to 
students for the priesthood. 


in the seminaries of world 


Congregation of Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs 
In the words of the Constitution 
of Pope Pius X in 1908, this Con- 
gregation “has to do only with mat 
ters which the Sovereign Pontiff re- 
fers to its examination through the 
Secretary of States, especially with 
the most important diplomatic prob- 
| the Vatican and the 
governments of the world.” 


ems between 


The conclusion of Concordats with 


countries where the affairs of the 
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Church are in abnormal or difficult 
conditions has made the work of this 
Congregation increasingly important. 
The Cardinal Secretary of State has 
the position, though not the title, of 
Prefect of this Congregation. At the 
moment, the Holy Father himself is 
exercising this office and is assisted 
by the Secretary of State for Extraor- 
dinary Affairs. 

Congregation of the Council 

This, one of the oldest of the Con- 
gregations (it was founded by Pope 
IV in 1564), 
charged with the application of the 


Pius was originally 
reforms laid down by the Council of 
Trent. To-day it fulfills the role of 
arbitrator in matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and has jurisdiction over 
the secular clergy and the faithful. 
The observance of the commandments 
of the Church is its concern, and in 
many ways it is likened to a “Minis- 
try of the Interior.” 

Congregation of the Oriental 

Church 

Although constituted by Pius IX in 
1862, this Congregation was united to 
that of the Propagation of the Faith. 
Pope Benedict XV made it indepen- 
dent in 1917, and later Pope Pius XI, 
in 1938, extended its jurisdiction over 
the dioceses, Bishops, clergy and faith- 
ful of the non-Latin rites. The Holy 
Father acts as Prefect of the Con- 
gregation, and is assisted by the Sec- 
Cardinal Tis- 
serant, and by fifteen or sixteen other 
members of the Sacred College. 


retary, his Eminence 


The following regions fall under 
the authority of the Oriental Congre- 
Egypt, Northern 
Ethiopia, Southern Albania, Bulgaria, 
Cyprus, Greece, Iran, Araq, the Leb- 


gation: Eritrea, 


anon, Palestine, Syria, Transjordan, 
Turkey. 

Pontifical Commission for Russia 

This last body is, properly speak- 
ing, not in the category of Congre- 
gations. However, from its institution 
by Pope Pius XI in 1934, it supplies 
the framework for the bureau of that 
rank which would be necessary should 
the affairs of the Church in Russia 
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undergo any radical change for the 
better in future years. On the prin- 
ciple that nothing is impossible to 
God, the members of this Commis- 
sion are engaged in preparatory work 
for the day in which Catholic priests 
and religious will be again able to 
teach and minister freely in the Rus- 
sian States. 


The Sacred Penitentiary 


This is the first and oldest of the 
tribunals of the Church, sitting in 
legal for the 
application of Canon Law. The Peni- 


Rome as institutions 


tentiary takes its name from the Sac- 
and deals with 


all matters relating to the individ- 


rament of Penance, 


ual conscience, in cases of absolu- 
tions from seriously reserved crimes, 
dispensations and favors 

The average Catholic might never 
need to have recourse to its judg- 
ments, and little is heard of its inti- 
mate and merciful work for the peace 


of St uls. 
The Sacred Roman Rota 


So-called from the system of rota- 
tion in which the judges heard the 
various cases submitted to them, or, 
according to other authorities, from 
the revolving shelves on which the 
documents relating to the cases were 
placed, the Rota deals with all con- 
tentious matters, both civil and crim- 
inal, which call for judicial action. 

Essentially it is a Court of Appeal 
for all cases in which lower tribunals 
of the Church—whether in Rome or 


in the dioceses of the world—are 
competent to take action. It is known 
especially for its treatment of nullity 
cases in connection with the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony. Its decisions are 
at least as carefully made as those 
of any court in the world, and special 
provision is made for appellants who 
are too poor to provide the costs of 
the lengthy and detailed legal pro- 
cedure followed in every case. De- 
pending upon the importance of the 


matter for judgment, each case is 
heard either before three judges, or 
before the whole tribunal of twelve, 
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who are appointed by the Holy Father 

from canon law experts of all nations 
The Apostolic Signatura 

This tribunal is spoken of as the 

Court of the Catholic 


Church, and is composed of ten or 


Supreme 


more Cardinal-judges, who make their 
in full session. 
third category of “depart- 
of the Church is that of the 
Offices, of which the Secretariate of 
State is the best known. Among the 
others are the Chancery and Secretar 
iate of Briefs, which do the actual 
business of drawing up pontifical doc- 


decisions 
The 


ments” 


uments; the Apostolic Camera, or the 
papal Ministry of Finance, with lim- 
ited powers; and the Apostolic Da 
tary, which controls minor ecclesias- 
tical administered 


appc untments not 


by the Consistory or by Propaganda. 
Secretariate of State 

The Secretariate of State extends 
its activity throughout the world in 
the diplomatic and __ international 
fields, like any Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. With the Congregation of 
Propaganda, this Office is the great 
organ of Catholic policy in its deal- 
ings with the outside world. The Sec- 
State is both the Prime 
Minister of the Pope, and the direc- 
tor of his diplomacy. All matters of 


retary of 


Vatican policy, the general relations 
of the Holy See with the govern- 
ments of the world, local conditions 
in every nation and ecclesiastical pro- 
vince, are all discussed by men of all 
nationalities, who without regard to 
their rank, grade or seniority may be 
placed at the disposal of the Secretar- 
iate. The Vatican diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad are also governed 
by this Office, which is 
the power-house, humanly speaking, 


of the Church in the world. 


very much 
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Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


GOD'S OWN METHOD By Alo- 
McDonough, C. P., S. T. D. 


The 


ysius 
Union City, New Jersey: 


$2.00. 


Sign 


Press 


Fr. McDonough in this slender 
keen 
the meaning of the suffering of Christ. 
As the title of the book 


the intention is to 


volume gives us a insight into 


suggests, 


author's show the 
God in 


death of 


wisdom, mercy, and love of 


decreeing the and 


passion 


Redeemer, and how individu- 
that 


demption As he 


Our we, 


ally, fit into divine plan of Re- 
puts it, “The Atone- 
God's method or 
Him.” 


well in 


Christ is 
\t-one 


Ile succeeds 


ment of 


our ment with 


very putting 
this convincing 


style 


intention in a 


that his 


across 


manner. It is here and 
background serve 
His 


a teacher of theology give 


his rich theological 


him and us in good stead ex- 


perience as 





Reguiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 


relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 
Sister 


R. S 


Mary Austin 
M., Sister Mary 


Stonebraker, 
Aurelia Gaffey, 
Saint Catherine. 


Sister Magdalen of 


William Ross, Thomas F. 
George Sabolchick, Mrs. Joseph Pot- 
Mrs. Dan. Savillo, Mrs. Heller, 
Joseph Wheeler, Andrew Supko, Mrs. 
Adeline Parenteau, Margaret Callahan, 
Brigid & Edmond Murphy, Anna Chap- 
lin, Helen De Voy Chapman, Elizabeth 


Mrs. 


Lee, 


cany, 


Dougherty Pember, Loretta 
William Clarey, 
McDonnell, Donohue, 
tasia M. Mrs. Carpenter, 
George H. Boyle, Mary Wenzel, Mrs. 
Margaret F. Turner, Anna McNally, 
Patrick Craven, Scales, 
Sheridan. 


Sweeny, 


Rud Smith, Edward 


Thomas Anas- 


Alexander, 


Leo Paul 





his presentation of the truths of our 
faith a while 
his literary style enables him to pre- 


satisfying soundness, 
sent these truths clearly and pointedly. 
We feel that 
will through its 


confident our reade 


advance pages 


real profit and inspiration; and in 
this we are concurring with the opinion 
of Archbishop Cushing who wrote the 
preface to this book, that “in preparing 
this book, Fr. McDonough has done a 
great t 


service for souls.” 


THE BOOK OF 
Benedictines of 


New York: 


SAINTS. The 
Ramsgate, Com- 
pilers Macmillan. $6.00. 
the 
edition of 


American 
the 


saints in 


This is first printing 
most 


the 


of the new com- 


English 
valuable 


plete listing of 
language. It should be 
book in 


Great 


as a 
schools and 
taken 
between 


and 


reference con- 


vents. care is through- 


out to distinguish saints 


whose cult is sanctioned those 
who have been only popularly account- 
ed worthy of sainthood Legendary 
details about some of the earlier saints 
of the 


Church are cited, but specified 


as being legendary. 


IT WAS MARY. By 
Nash. New York: 


$2.00 


Arnett 
\ppleton-Century. 


Eleanor 


Another novel about Catholics, 


worthy of acclaim. 


spite 


attention if not of 
Catholic 


of misunderstanding 


Loyalty to tenets in 


from in-laws 


characterizes the heroine. One is some- 


what the purity of in- 


tention involved in Mary's _ striving 


puzzled about 


for social poise and serenity, and 


course the transformation from po 

ty to riches comes with some violence. 
Just Mary's be- 
Dame of 


what is achieved by 
the 


society 


coming in time Grande 


metropolitan may escape the 
drawn to. the 


suite 


reader who has been 


book as a novel of idealism. In 
there is 
captivating Mrs. 
that atones for lack of 
-redi- 


—D. & 


of these criticisms, however, 


something about 
Nash's writing, 
clarity in characterizations and 
bility of plot developement. 





